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APARTHEID: THE SORROW OF SOUTH AFRICA 


For most people today, all the 
woes of South Africa are summed up 
in one word: apartheid. This, it 
is generally accepted, is what has 
destroyed any hope of normal 
relations between the black and 
white and coloured races in the 
Union ; this is the bone of contention 
between the two European races and 
the principal political parties; this 
is the policy that has led to the 
proclamation of a Republic, the 
secession of the Republic from the 
Commonwealth, and the almost 
universal execration of the South 
African Government throughout the 
world. Such at least is the simplified 
view of the man in the street. It is 
grossly exaggerated, and in parts it 


is actually fictitious, as examination 


will show. But the essential point 
to put in the forefront of the argu- 
D 


ment is that the man in the street, 
whether his judgment is right or 
wrong, would have the utmost 
difficulty in defining what he means 
by apartheid, and could easily make 
a complete fool of himself in argu- 
ment with an intelligent South 
African Nationalist on points of fact. 
That is not to say that the judgment 
of the man in the street is wrong. 
On balance, he is probably right; 
but the balance is a good deal less 
uneven than is usually supposed ; 
and very few critics of apartheid 
stop long enough to think what the 
doctrine really means and what the 
facts of the situation really are. 

Not much help is to be got by 
looking up the word in a dictionary. 
The Nationalist Party, under the 
leadership of Malan, won the general 
election of 1948 on the programme 
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of apartheid, but no Afrikaans-English 
dictionary published earlier than 1956 
recognises the word at all. Its 
current 4efinition in the dictionary 
is ‘ segregation,’ to which is added 
the explanation that it stands for a 
‘racial theory.’ But does its com- 
paratively recent appearance in the 
dictionary mean that it is a new 
theory, and if so, what is it? Segre- 
gation has a long history in South 
Africa: but is it the same as 
apartheid? Dr Malan, when he was 
Prime Minister in 1953, said that the 
two words meant the same thing. 
A South African historian, Dr A. 
Keppel-Jones, wrote in 1949 that 
apartheid was only ‘a newly-coined 
word to take the place of the old 
word segregation.’ Yet Dr Verwoerd, 
the present Prime Minister, has 
always insisted that apartheid is quite 
a new invention. Moreover, he was 
himself its inventor and exponent, 
even in the days before he became 
Prime Minister, so he ought to know. 

Dr Verwoerd has quite a lot of 
history against his claim. Dis- 
crimination of one kind or another 
has always been practised in South 
Africa by Europeans against native 
Africans, and also against the 
Coloureds of mixed race and more 
recently the Asians. It has been 
practised because in his heart of 
hearts no European, with very few 
exceptions, ever really believed that 
the native African could be fully 
his equal. The missionaries have 
been the principal exceptions, and 
their influence has been stronger on 
the British-descended South Africans 
than on the Dutch-descended Afri- 
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kaners or Boers. But the difference 
between the two European races in 
this matter has been mainly one of 
degree, and perhaps also of greater 
frankness on the part of the Afrikaners 
in admitting what both believe. It 
is as untrue today as it always was 
to imagine that discrimination is 
exclusively maintained by the 
Afrikaners and opposed by the 
British South Africans. There has 
never been any such clear-cut line 
between them. As a matter of fact, 
in the early days the Dutch were 
more tolerant of intermarriage with 


the natives than the British were, so | 


that it is from the Dutch that the 
Cape Coloureds mainly descend. 
When the British Government tried 
to introduce more tolerant policies, 


some of the Dutch settlers in the | 


Cape Colony welcomed them, but 
the British settlers in Natal opposed 
them as strongly as the most bigoted 
Boers. 

It is true, however, that tolerant 
policies have generally owed their 
origin to British influence, and have 
usually caused bitter hostility among 
the Afrikaners, as the descendants of 


the Dutch colonists now call them- | 


selves. As long ago as 1836 the 
Great Trek, which took many of 


the Dutch out of Cape Colony to | 


create the Transvaal Republic and 


the Orange Free State, was motivated | 
in part by the British policy of racial | 
equality. The Great Trek is one | 
of the turning-points of Afrikaner { 


history, and it has become the core 
of their national mythology. It 


made them a nation, cutting them | 
off both from the British colonists 
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| of the Cape and from their own 
European ancestry. Their critics 
say that it showed up their national 
characteristic of solving problems by 
retreating from them into the wilder- 
ness; and that the same character- 
istic was displayed again in 1961, 
when they withdrew from the 
Commonwealth. The Afrikaner, on 
the other hand, looks on the Great 
Trek as a historic act of self-deter- 
mination. And why, he asks, should 
| not the native Africans do the same— 
| cut themselves off from the white 
| man’s world and create a civilisation 
of their own? ‘That is the under- 
lying philosophy of apartheid. 
Few Englishmen have really under- 
, , stood the national temperament of 
| | the Aftikan ers. One of the few was 
| Cecil Rhodes, who worked consist- 
' ently for a merger of the two European 
races until he ruined his life’s work 
; in the folly of the Jameson Raid. To 
| Rhodes the ‘race question’ meant 
| Anglo-Dutch relations: black-and- 
; white relations he called the ‘ native 
question.” In his will, he laid it 
down that there was to be no dis- 
crimination on grounds of race in 
the selection of his scholarships, and 
that rule has enabled his trustees to 
select many coloured students. But 
it is improbable that Rhodes meant 
the word ‘race’ to be understood 
in that sense. He looked upon the 
native Africans as children living in 
a state of barbarism, who should be 
' treated fairly but certainly not as 
equals. In his later years he made 
a celebrated remark about ‘ equal 
| tights for every civilised man south 
of the Zambesi,’ and gave a definition 
\ 
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of ‘ civilised ’ that would not exclude . 
the black man; but the first time 
he used the phrase, the adjective 
he used was not ‘civilised’ but 
‘white.’ The probability is that 
he saw no distinction between the 
two words except in theory, because 
he could not conceive of the native 
Africans generally achieving a civilised 
level in the foreseeable future. That 
was as far as British tolerance went 
in most cases in Rhodes’s day, and 
things are not greatly different today, 
though the exceptional cases are more 
numerous. 

Given these attitudes, however, 
the problem has grown vastly more 
acute since then, for two principal 
reasons. One was the development 
of mining and industry, for which 
Rhodes was of course largely respon- 
sible ; the other was the Anglo-Boer 
War of 1899-1902 and its aftermath. 
The effect of industrial development 
was to attract native Africans into 
the towns in very large numbers. 
Since the beginning of the century, 
the European population of the big 
towns has grown three to four times, 
but the African population has grown 
between five and six times, and is 
growing steadily faster than the 
European. The proportion of the 
African population living in towns 
is now Over 25 per cent, whereas 
sixty years ago it was only 10 per 
cent. Moreover, the ‘ urban natives,’ 
as they are called, now have prac- 
tically no roots left anywhere else 
but in the towns, where many of 
their families have lived for several 
generations. They are so completely 
integrated in the economic organ- 
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isation of the towns that it is almost 
impossible to imagine the European 
economy functioning without them. 
It is also plain enough that the 
Africans by no means find their 
position intolerable ; on the contrary, 
they continue to flock to work for 
the white man. Finally, it is plain 
that physical or geographical segre- 
gation has been steadily becoming 
more and more impracticable to 
contemplate. 

It has often been contemplated, 
none the less. Rhodes’s Glen Grey 
Act in 1894 was designed to 
create a more or less self-governing 
native enclave in the Cape Colony, 
from which Europeans were to be 
excluded ; and this measure is some- 
times quoted as a precursor of 
apartheid. The Land Act of 1913 
initiated a policy of separating native 
and non-native areas, and the Native 
Urban Areas Act of 1923 attempted 
to control the influx of the Africans 
into the towns. The Native Trust 
and Land Act of 1936 authorised the 
purchase of 15 million acres of land 
for a ‘ final settlement ’ of the natives. 
But of course it was not final. The 
present Government’s plans for 
creating a number of ‘ Bantustans’ 
or self-governing native states is only 
a continuation of the same policy. 
Sometimes the present-day National- 
ists talk as if these native states 
would eventually become fully inde- 
pendent, enjoying what Dr Verwoerd 
has called a ‘Commonwealth relation’ 
with the white remainder of South 
Africa. The term reads ironically 
now that the Union has itself left 
the Commonwealth. But few of Dr 
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Verwoerd’s critics believed that any 
such total geographical separation 
would ever be carried out. According 
to the Tomlinson Commission, which 
studied the problem five years ago, 
such a plan would cost at least £100 
million over the first ten years, not 
to look any further ahead ; and even 
at the end of it there would still be 
some millions of natives working in 
the urban areas, unless the whites 
were prepared to do without their 
cheap labour altogether. The state 
would look on them as ‘ migrant 
labour’ coming from Bantustan, 
their nominal homeland. But the | 
fact is that most of them would not 
have come from Bantustan, nor 
would they look on it as their home- 
land. 

Such plans for geographical 
separation are rather like sand- 
castles built against an inrushing 
tide. They might have worked if 
they had been enforced two or three 
generations ago, but they are un- 
workable today. The principal 
reason why no such plans were 
carried out while there was yet time 
lies in the bitter relations between 
the two European races, which 
could never agree upon a common 
policy towards the natives. Indeed, 
the native question was part of the 
battleground between them, rather 
than common ground, as it ought 
to have been. The wider extension 
of Rhodes’s Glen Grey scheme was 
frustrated by his downfall and the 
Boer War which followed a few 
years later; and in that war one of 
President Kruger’s bitterest charges | 
against the British was that they 
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used armed natives against him. 
When the Boer War was succeeded 
by the Union of the four colonies 
in 1910, one of the conditions which 
the Cape Colony and Natal had to 
accept in order to bring in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State 
was that there should be no inter- 
ference with their native policies: 
in other words, the native franchise 
which already existed to a limited 
extent in the two British colonies 
should not be imposed on the 
Dutch colonies. At every subsequent 
stage in the evolution of the Union, 
the attempt to solve the native 
problem by a drastic decision, which 
was the only way it could be solved, 
was either diluted into an ineffectual 
compromise or wrecked by disagree- 
ment between the political parties. 
One of the two principal parties was 
always wholly Afrikaner, and the 
other was usually a coalition of the 
British with the more liberal Afri- 
kaners, though always under an 
Afrikaner leader, such as Smuts. 
It was only when the Nationalists 
won a decisive victory in 1948 (and 
they have increased their majority 
at every subsequent election) that 
any single party had a free hand with 
the native question. And incidentally, 
by 1961, the Afrikaners had also 
reversed the verdict of the Boer 
ar. 

Up to 1948, then, the native 
problem had been tackled only in 
a piecemeal and half-hearted fashion. 
When General Hertzog was Prime 
Minister in the 1920’s and 1930's, 
he failed to carry sufficient support 
for his proposed reforms. General 
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Smuts never seriously addressed _ 
himself to the problem at all, either 
because he thought it beyond the 
wit of man or because he hoped it 
would gradually solve itself. But 
the three successive Nationalist Prime 
Ministers—Malan, Strijdom and 
Verwoerd—had no inhibitions about 
tackling it; and the last was always 
the most determined of the three. 
In their statement of policy before 
the 1948 election, they defined the 
purpose of apartheid as being : 

* the maintenance and protection of the 
European population as a pure white 
race, the maintenance and protection 
of the indigenous racial groups as 
separate communities with prospects 
of developing into self-supporting 
communities in their own areas, and 
the stimulation of national pride, 
self-respect, and mutual respect among 
the various races of the country.’ 

The only alternative to apartheid, 
|they argued, was ‘suicide for the 
white race’; and this gloomy judg- 
ment was endorsed, though without 
using the word ‘suicide,’ by the 
Tomlinson Commission a few years 
later. The whole of the Nationalist 
Government’s subsequent policy has 
been devoted to averting the supposed 
threat of ‘ racial suicide.’ 

To what extent is the policy a 
new one? If we look only at the 
particular acts and regulations in 
which it has been embodied since 
1948, the answer is likely to be that it 
is only an intensification of what was 
already being done. The underlying 
principles had long been accepted, 
though the legislation was much more 
detailed and systematic than before. 
Part of it was social in character, 
like the Prohibition of Mixed 
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Marriages Act (1949), which speaks 
for itself, or the Bantu Education 
Act (1954), which brought the control 
of native education under the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs. Part of it was 
economic, like the Native Labour 
(Settlement of Disputes) Act of 1953, 
which made provision for separate 
African unions and withheld from 
them the right to strike. But this 
was by no means the beginning of 
segregation in industry, which went 
back to the Mines and Works Act 
of 1911, forbidding the recruitment 
of Africans as skilled labour—and 
that on the demand of the white 
Trade Unions, which were largely 
dominated by English - speaking 
South Africans, not by Afrikaners. 
The most important of all the 
measures since 1948, however, were 
concerned with territorial and political 
segregation : for instance, the Group 
Areas Act (1950), which specified the 
areas within which only members of 
one race could own property; or 
the Separate Representation of Voters 
Act (1951), which finally limited the 
vote to Europeans, though only after 
a bitter constitutional battle lasting 
over five years; and finally the 
Promotion of Bantu Self-Government 
Act (1959), which created the eight 
African national units or Bantustans. 
These are only a few selected items 
from an immense spate of legislation 
over the last twelve years. 

With the exception of the last 
measure, practically all of them are 
open to the criticism of exhibiting 
the negative or oppressive features 
of apartheid, as opposed to the 
positive features to which Dr 
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Verwoerd attaches so much import- 
ance. What then are the positive 
features? Oddly enough, one of 
Dr Verwoerd’s proudest answers to 
this question is one that his critics 
find more than usually objectionable : 
the provision for segregated univer- 
sities, which was finally passed as 
the Extension of University Education 
Act in 1959. This provided for the 
establishment of five separate Uni- 
versity Colleges for non-whites, in 
addition to Fort Hare University 
College, which was simultaneously 
separated from Rhodes University 
and put under the Department of 
Native Affairs. Henceforward it is 
impossible for Europeans and natives 
(and even Asians) to enjoy higher 
education together, but at the same 
time the facilities for native education 
are very greatly increased. They are 
far more extensive, for instance, 
than those available to Africans in 
most of the British-administered 
territories. This example shows in 
perhaps the clearest possible light 
what Dr Verwoerd means by the 
positive aspects of apartheid, and 
also why it is repugnant to his 
critics. Theoretically, the emphasis 
is just as much on the equality of 
facilities available as on their separate- 
ness. In practice that is not realised 
—or not yet realised, as the National- 
ists would put it—partly because the 
negative or purely segregatory 
measures must come first, and partly 
because the white population has 
not yet been fully educated to 
accepting, in their heart of hearts, 


that apartheid is not the same as | 


white supremacy. But in the end, 
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Dr Verwoerd insists, acceptance will 
come; and then there will be ‘ full 
but separate nationhood each for the 
European and Bantu peoples.’ 

What is new about the doctrine 
of apartheid, as distinct from past 
practice, can now be seen to lie in 
the theory that the Bantu people 
constitute a separate mation, with 
the same ultimate rights as any 
other nation and not intrinsically 
inferior to any other. Previous 
policies rested on the tacit or explicit 
assumption that the only nation in 
South Africa were the whites; and 
the rest of the population, black or 
coloured, were a sort of proletariat 
without political rights. They were 
within the white man’s society but 
with very restricted rights; now 
they are to have genuine rights but 
only within their own society and 
outside the white man’s. There are, 
says Dr Verwoerd, two nations 
within the territory of the Union 
(not counting the Asians and 
Coloureds), and neither is to be 
allowed to dominate the other. Only 
in that way can racial antagonism 
be averted. Only in that way can 
the irresistible force and the im- 
movable object be prevented from 
doing each other irreparable damage. 
The process of separation is bound 
to be painful and to attract criticism 
at first, but once it is completed 
everyone will be the better for it. 
The Bantu will gain self-respect, as 
well as mutual respect between the 
races. Apartheid is thus translated 
as ‘separate development’ and 
equated with independence, sove- 
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reignty and self-determination. Ghana 
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and Nigeria are quoted as examples 
of its fulfilment. No policy prior to © 
apartheid ever offered such a prospect, 
even in theory: that is the novelty of it. 
The Nationalists cannot understand 
why the Bantu and the rest of the 
world are not grateful to them for it. 
The ingratitude springs from two 
beliefs, which are not always 
strictly consistent with each other. 
One is that the theory is wicked or 
at least wrong-headed ; the other is 
that the policy cannot succeed in 
practice, and that the South African 
Government is not really trying to 
make it succeed. So far as the 
theory is concerned, there can be 
no real argument between those 
who think it wicked and those who 
do not. It is a question of conscience 
which no man can settle for another. 
But it does seem fair to point out 
that many people from this country 
who go to South Africa, carrying 
with them the liberal ideas and 
preconceptions which are habitual 
here, very often change their attitude 
completely after a few months’ 
residence. In January 1960, for 
instance, an Anglican Archdeacon 
wrote to ‘ The Times’ from South 


. Africa that he had discovered that 


‘the privileges and advantages of 
democracy’ would be a ‘serious 
embarrassment’ to the Bantu in 
their ‘present partially developed 
state,’ and that ‘strange though it 
may seem, many of the Bantu want 
apartheid. On the other hand, 
many of them certainly do not; 
or at any rate, they do not want 
what they are now being offered 
under the name of apartheid. And 
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this is where the theory breaks down ; 
for self-determination cannot be im- 
posed, as apartheid seeks to impose 
it. The leaders of the Bantu, 
particularly the African National 
Congress, do not see themselves as 
a separate nation. They seek to 
become an integrated part of the 
one multi-racial nation of South 
Africa, which is precisely what the 
Afrikaners regard as ‘ racial suicide’ 
for themselves. The irresistible force 
and the immovable object cannot be 
kept apart even in theory, because 
they do not consist of a white 
nationalism versus a black national- 
ism, but of a white nationalism on 
the one hand and a would-be multi- 
racial nationalism on the other. 

From this breakdown in theory 
follows a breakdown in practice. 
Because the white South Africans 
are terribly afraid of the future, they 
still operate apartheid as though it 
meant baaskap, or white supremacy. 
Their fear is shown by the Treason 
Trial and the mass arrests of the 
last few months. They see that the 
theory could only work if there were 
in fact so total a physical separation 
of the races that the Bantu would 
have an extensive national territory 
of their own, with its own clearly 
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demarcated frontiers, its own flag, 
its own complete sovereign inde- 
pendence: in other words, if 
apartheid meant partition. Some 
far-seeing Afrikaners do envisage 
that as the ultimate goal, and it can 
even be read into some of Dr 
Verwoerd’s more Sibylline utterances, 
The eight Bantustans may be 
regarded as a step in that direction, 
but careful study of the map shows 
that they could never form a single 
state (even with the inclusion of the 
British protectorates of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland) unless 
the whites were prepared to give up 
some of their most valuable areas— 
such as Johannesburg or Durban! 
They would also have to be prepared 
to give up most of their cheap labour, 
and to become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for themselves. It 
does not seem a very likely prospect. 
Yet it is arguable that, if this is the 
only logical conclusion of the path 
on which the South African Govern- 
ment has set itself to go, it might be 
better for the outside world to 
encourage it in that direction rather 
than to try to drive it the opposite 
way. If apartheid must lead either 
to partition or to a bloodbath, there 
is no doubt which is the lesser evil. 
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GOOD DAYS 


BY DONALD SUTHERLAND 


THE AMERICAN 


FIFTY years ago my father lived at 
Oban, on the West Coast, where he 
was a man of considerable influence. 
He was not rich as the world then un- 
derstood riches, nor was he poor. His 
practical common sense, his ability 
in public affairs and his essential 
humanity won him the respect of the 
agricultural community. His enjoy- 
ment of sport in every form won him 
a place of his own in the county. 
This must be explained here and 
now, otherwise it may seem improb- 
able that his undistinguished son 
could have known the people who 
appear in these pages or could have 
led the kind of life he did. Today 
it is only available to the very rich 
or to the few who still keep their 
ancestral acres. 

In those days Argyllshire knew 
not telephones, motor-cars or aero- 
planes. There were no radios, 
cinemas or television sets. Some of 
these things may have existed else- 
where but not in the county of 
Argyll. Person to person com- 
munication, when not oral, was by 
letter or telegram. Postcards were 
looked upon as vulgar. One travelled 
by steam locomotive, paddle-steamer 
and by sail. For short distances 
D2 


behind, or on, a horse. When you 
dined away from home, you also 
spent the night, if not the week-end, 
with your host. Where you now 
spend a week-end, your visit would 
then have lasted a week. Visiting 
was very important. Spring, summer 
and autumn brought a constant 
round of visiting and visitors. My 
mother, a very social person by 
nature, spent at least three months 
of the year in other people’s houses, 
and our own spare bedrooms were 
seldom empty from one year’s end 
to the next. 

The climax of all this visiting was 
reached in September when the 
Argyllshire Gathering took place. 
The Highland Games were attended 


‘by everyone who was anyone in the 


county and every laird and shooting 
tenant brought his own party. The 
Games were followed by two regat- 
tas, the Royal West Highland Yacht 
Club and the Corinthian Yacht Club : 
every room in every hotel was 
booked weeks in advance, there were 
the Gathering Ball and the Yacht 
Club Ball, and for these a perfect 
frenzy of private entertainment. 
Thirty or forty yachts anchored in 
the bay. The Mingaray, Rudd of 
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Ardnamurchan’s 1000-ton beauty, 
the Duke of Sutherland’s Sans Peur, 
the Duchess of Bedford’s Sapphire, 
the Jolaire (Gaelic for Eagle and 
pronounced Yewleragh) of Sir Donald 
Currie, the P. & O. Chairman, the 
Inverclyde’s black yacht and dozens 
more. On regatta nights they were 
all illuminated, and the fireworks 
were something worth seeing. Out- 
side the bay, off the north end of the 
island of Kerrera, half a dozen 
battleships of the Channel Squadron 
lay at anchor and contributed their 
own dinners, dances, and searchlight 
displays. By day, their pinnaces and 
picket-boats threaded in and out of 
the yachts, their brass funnels glitter- 
ing in the sunlight. The big racing 
yachts hoisted white sails and beat 
out of the bay to the starting-point 
off Maiden Island. 

Then one morning the bay would 
be empty, the great grey warships 
would steam south down the Sound 
of Mull, the hotels were empty as 
the bay, one’s guests left the house, 
and we settled down, like bears, to 
hibernate. 

Our house stood above the town, 
some two hundred yards back from 
the edge of a steep cliff which 
screened from view the houses 
huddled between the cliff’s foot and 
the sea. We looked west, across 
the bay to the island of Kerrera. 
Beyond Kerrera lay the Sound of 
Mull, with Mull itself, a great, 
greyish-purply mass dominated by 
Ben More, as a backcloth. 

There may be lovelier views than 
that, but I have yet to see them. 
Fortunes of peace and war have 
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taken me into four continents and 
ten times as many countries, but 
never have I seen such sunsets as 
when we watched the sun sink 
behind the Mull hills on a clear 
summer’s evening. In the tropics 
your sun goes down with a blaze 
and a bang. The West Highland 
sun, characteristically, sinks slowly, 
pavilioned in a splendour of gold and 
green, of scarlet, violet and purple. 

The house was set in fairly ex- 
tensive policies, as we call grounds in 
Scotland. There were several acres 
of larch and pine woods, a large 
garden at some distance from the 
house on a south slope with a tiny 
lochan below it. The lochan was 
the home of three fat trout, we knew 
them by name, Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abed-nego, which defied the 
skills of some of the world’s best 
anglers as long as we lived there. 
Behind the house itself was a drying- 
green (mother would have thought 
foul scorn to employ a laundry) 
dominated by a bogus peel-tower 
which camouflaged a water-tank. 
Some previous owner must have 
been very tower minded, because he 
built a second, this time a square 
tower, on to the south gable of the 
house. In it were three rooms, one 
above the other, but no stair of any 
kind, nor was there access from the 
house itself. One reached each room 
by ladder from the floor below. 
The bottom rooms were used for 
storage, but the top room was mine, 
my very own private domain. Once 
inside it, with the ladder pulled up, 
you were impregnable. 

My room had three small windows. 
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One looked across to Mull, one down 
the Sound of Kerrera and over the 
railway pier and one northwards to 
Dunollie Castle, the ruined and ivied 
keep of the MacDougall Chiefs, 
which guarded the narrow entrance 
to the bay. Given, as I was, an old 
stalker’s spyglass, very little could 
happen in the neighbourhood with- 
out my knowing about it. 


Father was away from home. 
Because the right of chastising me 
physically was vested solely in his 
hands; when he wasn’t at home I 
was forever subject to threats. 
“When your father comes back 
I shall tell him about this.” And 
because these threats were never 
carried out I took them at their true 
value and paid no attention whatso- 
ever. It is not a wise policy to turn 
one’s father into a bogey man, 
especially when he is nothing of the 
kind. There was another thing that 
sometimes saved my hide. When 
justice was done upon my person, 
Mrs O’Callaghan would go pale and 
wild ; worse still, her cooking deter- 
iorated appreciably. As the sheer 
crassness of adults had just deprived 
me of the only congenial female 
society in the neighbourhood, I was 
feeling aggrieved by what John Knox 
so aptly described as the ‘ monstrous 
regiment of women.’ In such crises 
one could only retreat to the Tower. 

Having scrambled up the ladder 
and hauled it after me, I dropped 
the trapdoor and found the spyglass. 
It was a breathlessly still, hot August 
morning without a cloud in the sky. 
The bay was a sheet of sapphire. 
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The Fusilier, one of David Mac-: 
Brayne’s fleet of paddle-steamers, 
was taking on passengers for Tober- 
mory at the railway pier, and I could 
see Captain MacInnes, our Maggie’s 
cousin, leaning over the port wing 
of the bridge and giving his laconic 
orders. Yachts were dotted about 
the bay. Morag, Sapphire, Daphne, 
Mingarry—and lots of others. I 
crossed to the north window. There 
was nothing there...then I 
spotted it. A bowsprit coming into 
view from Loch Linnhe, just sliding 
round the cliff below Dunollie Castle. 
Then a figurehead, a gold eagle . . . 
this was something new. Slowly 
and majestically a great black yacht 
glided into the bay. She was huge, 
with three masts like Lord Brassey’s 
Sunbeam, but larger, and, unlike the 
Sunbeam, she was square-rigged. 
There was no breath of breeze to 
stir the folds of the ensign at her 
stern. She was coming in under 
power from her auxiliary engine. 
I could just make out a cream funnel 
aft. Her burgee hung as limp as 
the ensign. She was a whopper .. . 
almost as big as the Sans Peur. 

Up trapdoor, down ladder, pound 
round to the front door. 

“ Maggie . . . where’s mother ?” 

“ In the garden.” 

“Tell her I’ve gone down to the 
bay . . . there’s a new yacht come 
in.” 

“ Very well, Master Robert. Mind 
you’re not late for your lunch now ! ” 

Usually when I wanted to dash 
off to town there were messages. 
Notes were written to the butcher 
or to the grocer, or one was im- 
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pounded to call in at some house or 
other. Remember, no telephones, 
and there were time-wasting delays 
while the notes were written. But 
not today. 

Fifteen minutes later Angus 
MacLucas, who hired boats, had 
fixed me up with a light dinghy, a 
pair of sculls and a suitable admoni- 
tion. “Don’t you pe chumping 
apout in the poat now, Master 
Robert!” Father ran an account 
with Angus and I could have an 
hour’s boating a day whenever I 
liked during the season. I dropped 
the oar blade down through crystal 
water to the shingle below and shoved 
off. 

We had no yacht of our own. 
Father was once very fond of sailing 
and owned a yawl in which he had 
several racing successes. The summer 
before I was born, he arranged with 
two friends to sail across to Lismore 
for an evening’s trout-fishing in Loch 
Kilcheran. He was delayed that 
afternoon by some unexpected busi- 
ness and sent them word to take the 
yawl and go without him. They 
were both experienced sailors in 
small boats. None the less, on the 
return journey they were caught in 
a sudden squall off the Seal Islands, 
capsized and were both drowned. 
After which father sold the yawl 
and never sailed again. 

To row round Oban Bay was 
always a pleasant ploy in any 
weather. I had lots of friends in 
lots of yachts; owners, skippers, 
engineers and crew. Many of them 
were West Highlanders themselves ; 
engineers invariably came from the 


Clyde. They were kindly men, 
ready to pass the time of day with 
a red-headed lad in a dinghy and 
answer his questions, sometimes to 
pass down a slice of cake or a biscuit 
from the galley. But not today. 
The new black yacht was my target. 
She had anchored right in the 
middle of the bay. As I came closer 
the ensign was recognisable as the 
Stars and Stripes and the name 
Niagara was carved in the scrollwork 
behind her eagle figurehead. The 
companionway had been lowered and 
a light four-oared gig made fast to 
it. A look at the davits told me that 
a launch had gone ashore. A man 
in a Panama hat, with a cigar in his 
mouth, leaned on the taffrail, looking 
at Oban. I shipped my oars and 
drifted past. 

“Hey ... girlie!” 

The hail was repeated twice or 
thrice. I looked round .. . there 
was no female within hailing distance. 
Was it possible? The man took the 
cigar from his mouth and pointed it 
straight at me . . . at ME. 

“ Did you mean me, sir ?” 

“ Sure, sure.” 

I went hot all over. Me... 
girlie ! 

“Tm not a girl.” 

“Then whaddaya wearin’ skirts 
for? American boys wear pants.” 

“In Scotland we wear a kilt ? ” 

I got the oars out and tried to 
make a dignified getaway. Perhaps 
he recognised the magnitude of the 
insult he had offered. Anyway he 
chuckled and tossed his cigar into 
the water. Then he said : 

* Guess I made a mistake, son. 
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Maybe Yll know better next time. 
Never been in these parts before. 
Care to come aboard ? ” 

Care to come aboard! I’d give my 
eye-teeth to come aboard. The 
insult was forgotten in a flash. 

“Yes, thank you very much. If 
it’s all right ?” 

“Waal ...I asked you, didn’t 
I ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then it sure is all right. Make 
fast "longside the companionway . . . 
and don’t scratch my paint.” 

What sort of a lubber did he 
think I was? Scratch his paint! 
Torn between wounded amour-propre 
and curiosity, I got on deck. Niagara 
was a beauty, a very proud beauty 
indeed, and it only needed a glance 
to see that she was given the care 
she deserved. The teak decks were 
as spotless as those of a battleship, 
the brass glittered in the hot sun, 
each rope was immaculately coiled 
down... as smart as the Royal 
Navy, and anyone knew there wasn’t 
anything smarter than that. The 
owner, at least I took him to be that, 
turned me over to a young sailor. 
“ Show him anything he wants.” 

He did. Everything. He even let 
me climb the ratlines, with due pre- 
cautions, to a crowsnesty kind of 
platform two-thirds of the way up 
the foremast. He showed me the 
engine-room, the crew’s quarters, 
which were better than some of the 
Officers’ cabins in other yachts, the 
shining galley with, wonder of 
wonders, a shiny black cook presiding. 
He showed me the owner’s stateroom 
with its wide double bed and brocade 


bedspread and gold-backed hair-- 
brushes—father’s were only silver— 
the three guest staterooms, each 
more luxurious than the last and 
each a different colour, but all 
empty—and the bath—a marble bath 
on board ship! In the saloon he 
handed me over to the owner, 
saluted and slipped away before I 
could thank him. The saloon was 
panelled in light-coloured woods, 
with a sham fireplace at the after end 
between the doors which led to the 
staterooms. Over the fireplace, let 
into the panelling, was a great oil- 
painting, something I had never 
seen in a ship before. The owner 
was having a drink. He looked at 
me and decided that whisky was 
not yet for me, then he had an 
inspiration. 

“ Say, son . . . what about a dish 
of ice-cream ? ” 

Ice-cream! In those days ice- 
cream was SOMETHING. If one 
tasted ice-cream four times a year, 
that was a bumper year. Ice-cream 
was a treat of the first order. Of 
course it was made from fruit juice 
and real cream, not compounded from 


chemical flavourings and soya flour 


or whatever goes into the horrible 
synthesis sometimes sold as ice-cream 
today. Almost the only party of the 
whole year at which one could count 
on ice-cream was the grandchildren’s 
party given before Christmas by 
Mrs MacDougall of MacDougall, 
the Chief’s wife, at Dunollie House. 
But even her eagerly anticipated 
strawberry and vanilla paled into 
insignificance beside the gorgeous 
confection brought in by a steward. 
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It was something like an Italian 
cassata, with fruits, nuts, glacé 
cherries, whipped cream and praline 
wafers. Also there was more than 
usual, much more than usual. 

“Go ahead,” said my host, with 
a wave of his cigar. “ Lots more 
where that came from.” 

More! The spirit was willing 
enough, but the storage capacity was 
limited. Half-way through this 
ambrosial dish, my host nodded at 
the painting. 

“Know anything 
Masters, son ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Guess maybe youre a mite 
young for that. See that picture?” 

It was the portrait of some very 
splendid personage with a brocade 
doublet, a ruff, a pointed beard and 
great dark eyes. He wore a jewelled 
chain round his shoulders and one 
hand rested on his sword-hilt. He 
was just my idea of a Spanish Don. 
I had been reading Mr G. A. Henty 
on the Spanish Armada. 

“* He looks like a Spaniard,” I said 
tentatively. 

“Plumb in the bull’s eye! He 
was a Don. And so was the painter. 
Velasquez was his name. Ever 
hear of him ? ” 

** No, sir.” 

** Guess you will some day. Would 
you believe me if I told you that 
the picture’s worth more than Niagara 
and everyone aboard her, except 
me? ... No, I guess you wouldn’t, 
but it’s true just the same. More 
ice-cream, son ?” 

I just couldn’t. I finished what I 
had left and we went on deck together. 
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** Be about tomorrow, son ?” 

Tomorrow would be full of dull 
chores, none of which could be 
escaped, and none of them could 
possibly lead up to ice-cream. I 
shook my head. 

“ Well ”—he dragged out the word 
till it sounded like ‘ Waaaaal’— 
‘maybe the day after. Waiting here 
for a cable from America. Anyhow, 
if we're still here, come aboard.” 
He turned to a sailor beside us. 
“ Quartermaster, if this boy ”—there 
was a Slight emphasis on the ‘ boy,’ 
perhaps it was a form of apology— 
“if this boy wants to come aboard 
any time, that’s fine. And if I’m 
not around, tell the steward to give 
him ice-cream. He likes it.” 

We shook hands. 

“Thank you very much, sir. 
I’ve had a wonderful time.” 

A wonderful morning for any boy, 
and not a female in sight. As I 
rowed for the shore the station clock 
struck one. As the sound rolled 
over the water it was instantly 
apparent that there would be a price 
to pay for all this. Half an hour late 
for luncheon was a serious crime. 

The penalty decreed was two 
hours’ work in the garden. No 
excuses were asked for. I had, of 
course, just been mooning about the 
bay without a thought for anything 
but my selfish pleasure. 

Mother, whose green fingers were 
legendary, she even had rhododen- 
drons named after her, was incapable 
of understanding how anyone could 
really hate gardening. Normally it 
probably wouldn’t have been too 
bad, but just at the moment John 
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MacKechnie the gardener and I 
were not on very good terms. There 
had been an incident. Mixed up in 
it were my new Gem airgun, a B.B. 
pellet and John’s brown corduroyed 
behind. It was bad luck for me that 
just at the very moment when John 
leaped into the air like a salmon, 
using powerful words in Gaelic, 
father should happen to be standing 
at the library windows. But that’s 
how it was. Father made straight 
for my hide in the branches of a 
Douglas fir, had me out of it, 
confiscated the gun and went into 
action; very, very painful action 
for me. So there would be no 
interludes among the raspberry-canes 
or the gooseberry-bushes. Just hard 
work. And carting stones for a 
rockery in a blazing afternoon is 
hard work for anybody. 

Parenthetically and in retrospect, 
that form of punishment, moment- 
arily effective and well deserved as 
it was, had the result of killing my 
interest in gardens and gardening 
stone dead for years to come. Forty 
of them were to pass before a garden 
became the laborious delight it is 
today, and so forty years of potential 
knowledge have been lost to me for 
ever. 

Sentence served, I went back to 
the house, only to be caught in the 
hall and sent upstairs to wash and 
brush my hair; not that brushing 
ever did any good to the copper wire 
I grew in those days. Then down 
to the drawing-room. It was 
mother’s At Home afternoon, and 
at that time it was held that taking 
round cakes and scones, carrying 


cups to be refilled and the like, had | 
a civilising influence on the young. 
It was part of one’s social training. 
The cocktail brawl had not then been 
invented and tea was a social ritual 
of importance. In a corner of the 
drawing-room mother sat ensconced 
behind a silver tea-tray with silver 
teapot, cream jug, kettle and other 
necessities. At her side was a cake- 
stand of three tiers, and more silver 
vessels filled with hot buttered toast 
and scones stood before the fireplace 
on a low table. 

Round her were disposed four 
or five ladies, their veils pushed up 
to free their jaws for champing, 
gloves in their laps and scandal on 
their lips. During the handing- 
round process I suffered the usual 
remarks about my growth, my hair 
(why do red-headed boys automatic- 
ally become figures of fun?) and 
hopes that I had been a good boy 
lately. What a hope! If any of 
these excellent and kind women had 
been able to read my thoughts they 
would have been appalled by the 
venom and animosity their well- 
intentioned remarks had engendered 
in one so young. It was not until 
they began to discuss the Niagara 
that I really bothered to listen. She 
was, itappeared, a nine hours’ wonder. 

* Such a big black yacht. American 
they say ... and what is so sur- 
prising, my husband says nobody 
has called at the Yacht Club.” 

It was the custom for visiting 
yachtsmen to pay a courtesy call at 
the Royal Highland Yacht Club on 
the esplanade. Thereafter they were 
usually made free of its amenities. 
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“ What?” said another. 
call? How very peculiar ! ” 

“* Americans,” stated another, 
“ have no savoir-faire.” 

“TI do know,” said the first, “ that 
nobody has gone aboard, and only one 
person from the yacht came ashore.” 

“Most unusual,” brooded the 
second lady. Then she brightened 
up and anticipated Mr Norman 
Douglas and his ‘South Wind.’ 
“Perhaps it’s a millionaire with 
several chorus girls on board and he 
daren’t \et them be seen ashore ! ” 

This delicious speculation stirred 
them up like bees whose bike has 
been poked with a stick. They made 
me sick. It was time to stand up for 
the dispenser of ice-cream. As if 
any sane person would take women 
on a yacht unless he had to! 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, 
“ there are no ladies on the Niagara.” 

* And how do you know that?” 
asked mother. 

* Because I spent the morning on 
board her.” 

It was the most sensational state- 
ment of my short life. All the hats 
immediately swivelled round and 
concentrated on me. 

“ How clever of you, Robert ! ” 

“ How did you manage it ?” 

“* And who is the owner ?” 

And other female foolishnesses, 
Mother was not impressed. Her 
expression, which I knew very well, 
was one of extreme scepticism. 

“You must remember, Mrs Mac- 
Lachlan,” she said, “ that Robert’s 
a very imaginative boy. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he hasn’t imagined 
the whole thing.” 
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The emphasis on the word 
‘imagined’ meant to me, ‘for 
“ imagined ” read “ made up.” > Be 
careful! Well, that touched me off. 
It all came pouring out. The whole 
history of my morning’s adventures, 
Never before had I disposed of so 
appreciative an audience. At last I 
came to the Velasquez. Then there 
was silence. Mother still looked 
sceptical. She had reason for her 
doubts. Had I not once given her 
a vivid account of a meeting with 
real pirates in a cave near Ganavan 
(that came from finding the libretto 
of ‘ The Pirates of Penzance’ in the 
music-stand) ? 

* Robert,” said mother, “ often 
amuses his little friends by making 
up stories for them.” 

At this point Miss Janet took a 
hand in the conversation. To be 
precise, she took two. Miss Janet 
was a clever, good-looking girl in her 
late twenties who had the misfortune 
to be deaf and dumb. She was not 
merely ‘ artistic,’ she was a creative 
artist in her own right whose water- 
colours fetched good prices in London 
and whose woodcarvings brought 
Paris dealers all the way to Oban. 
Miss Janet was our oracle in all 
matters concerning the arts. She 
was my very good friend, but this time 
she was on the wrong side. It said 
a great deal for her charm and 
character that practically everyone 
in the neighbourhood learned to 
talk on their fingers in order to be 
able to communicate with Miss Janet. 
She could lip-read her friends with 
complete accuracy. 

Miss Janet explained with flickering 
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fingers that Velasquez portraits were 
very, very valuable indeed and also 
that sea air was held to be very bad 
for oil-paintings. She didn’t think 
that any owner of a genuine Velasquez 
portrait would be so rash as to take 
it to sea in a yacht however luxurious. 
Perhaps, she suggested, the owner 
had had it copied and carried the 
copy about with him. 

Then mother shot a question at 
me. 

“ What was his name, your friend 
on the yacht ? ” 

Now he had never asked for mine, 
and it just never occurred to me that 
I should ask for his. I shook my 
head and mother made up her mind. 

“You've been romancing again. 
I don’t believe a word of it.” And 
then she changed the subject. 

Now if there is anything more 
infuriating than being disbelieved 
when you have: told a flat lie, it is 
being disbelieved when you have 
told the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. That night 
at bedtime there was a lecture about 
confusing what really happened with 
what you thought had happened, and 
about how wicked it was deliberately 
to mislead people in order to attract 
attention to yourself. 

“At first,’ said mother, “I 
thought you were telling the truth, 
but when you made up that tara- 
diddle about the portrait, I knew you 


(To be concluded.) 


were inventing and I felt very 


ashamed of you.” 
Attract attention! And when I 
asked for nothing, nothing more than 


to get away out of that henhouse. 
It wasn’t just fair. I stuck my nose 
in my pillow and sulked. I wanted 
to leave mother outof my prayers that 
night and I almost did. I was furious. 

Next morning there was no Niagara 
in the bay. My second dish of ice- 
cream had melted over the horizon, 
and I neverset eyeson the yacht again. 

Father came back from London 
that evening. He brought me a new 
kind of golf-ball called the Haskell 
which was supposed to go farther 
than the gutty Silvertown and cost 
two whole shillings. As we three, 
father, mother and I, were walking 
in the garden after dinner, father said: 

“ Oh, I hear you had the American 
yacht in the bay. The Niagara. I 
wish I'd been here to see her. 
Stirling Maxwell tells me that she 
sailed across from New York without 
using her engines. Belongs to a 
millionaire, Railways, I think, called 
Jay Gould. Maxwell said he hung 
a Velasquez in the saloon. Portrait 
of some Spanish count. Why? 
‘what are you laughing at ? ” 

For mother began to laugh and 
laugh and laugh. Then she caught 
at my hand. “ You men,” she said. 
“You always stick together, don’t 
you?” 
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THE MACAO BOAT 


BY TREVOR WESTWOOD 


THE operation of the irrevocable and 
seemingly inescapable laws of fate 
have a sad fascination for me. This 
is largely, I suppose, because I cannot 
help wondering how long it will be 
before they catch up with me too. It 
would appear that many of us bear 
within us the seeds of our own 
destruction. They may seem to 
constitute nothing more than a minor 
weakness—a slight defect in an other- 
wise well-integrated, balanced whole ; 
even something that we have long 
since recognised for the potentially 
dangerous fault it is. Small, almost 
insignificant though it may be, and 
clearly though we may see the dis- 
proportionate amount of trouble it 
may lead to, we are powerless to 
resist it. It may be known only to 
ourselves and go unremarked by our 
acquaintances; or they may accept 
it as a harmless idiosyncrasy un- 
worthy of comment. For years it 
may be indulged apparently without 
inconvenience or penalty, so that we 
no longer bother even to curb it. But 
it waits only for the right combination 
of circumstances to contrive our 
destruction as surely and as inevitably 
as if it were ordained for that very 
purpose. 

Talkativeness—the inability to hold 
one’s own counsel—is such a flaw. 
Though really only a trivial failing, 





I have not been able to help observing 
that in spite of the frequency with 
which the unfortunate sufferer sub- 
sequently avows that she—for it more 
usually is a she—would rather have 
bitten her tongue off instead, she is 
powerless in its grasp. It is, more- 
over, a disability that is always 
attended, sooner or later, by the most 
disastrous consequences. A case in 
point was the lady that I met on the 
boat from Macao to Hong Kong. 

I first saw her when I was leaning 
over the rail waiting for the boat to 
sail. All the passengers had em- 
barked, with the exception of a 
handful of Chinese coolies clutching 
their miserable bundles of posses- 
sions, who had had to wait until now 
before scampering aboard to find 
scant breathing space somewhere in 
the bowels of the ship, when there 
suddenly appeared among them, as 
if from nowhere, a strikingly angular 
European female. She was of in- 
determinate age and dressed, most 
colourfully, in the fashion of a 
memsahib of the mid-thirties. She 
was strangely incongruous—out of 
time as well as out of place—and the 
coolies shrank away from her as 
though she were not quite real. And 
yet, perhaps because she seemed to 
move rather furtively, I had the 
feeling that, in spite of her remark- 
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able appearance, she was actually 
trying to be inconspicuous and was 
coming aboard with the coolies in the 
sadly mistaken belief that she would 
thereby be more likely to pass un- 
noticed than if she presented herself 
with the rest of the Europeans. 

I watched her clamber up the 
gangplank, her silk cloak contrasting 
vividly with the coarse cotton dresses 
of the Cantonese women. The cloak 
was wrapped closely round her, and 
this, together with the pointed hat 
that she was wearing pulled down 
over one eye, added so much to her 
conspiratorial air that one could not 
help feeling that she actually wanted 
to be taken for a spy. I lost sight of 
her once she had boarded the ship, 
and while I idly watched the prepara- 
tion on the quay for our departure, I 
resumed my musings about the few 
days I had just spent in Macao. 

I had found it to be an extra- 
ordinary place with no equivalent 
anywhere else in those parts of the 
world that I had visited. It was 
founded as a Portuguese colony, for 
trading rather than territorial reasons, 
as long ago as 1557, and it has re- 
mained such ever since. Situated at 
the mouth of the Pearl River, which 
leads up to Canton, it could hardly 
be in a more advantageous position. 
And yet now, although still valuable 
for all sorts of nefarious, subterranean 
reasons, its commercial importance 
has largely disappeared. For in 1841 
the two thousand or so British 
refugees who had come to Macao 
from Canton as a result of the Opium 
War, moved along the coast to 
occupy the then barren, almost 
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deserted, pestilential island of Hong 
Kong, which ultimately grew to be 
several times the size of Macao and 
virtually to eclipse it. But Macao 
remained, still a Portuguese posses- 
sion, and with time developed a 
reputation as an outlet for those 
things that it was either impolitic, 
unwise or too dangerous to pass from 
China to the outside world through 
Hong Kong. 

It had proved to me to be a place 
of great charm and fascination, still 
rooted in the ways and days of the 
great European colonial empires. 
About three hours’ boat journey 
from Hong Kong, one travels to it 
through a maze of islands, some of 
which are a part of the Territories 
leased to Great Britain for ninety- 
nine years in 1898, and some Chinese 
—the boat actually passing through 
Chinese waters as it crosses the 
mouth of the Canton River—until 
one sees, on the horizon, the hill on 
which Macao is built. The sea 
around it always seems to be con- 
gested with junks, appearing hardly 
to move and to be going nowhere in 
particular; while beyond them Macao 
grows steadily larger until, as it 
comes into focus, one sees with 
amazement that it is not a Chinese 
town at all but a baroque city that 
has somehow strayed from southern 
Europe. There are domes and 
spires and brightly-painted stucco 
houses with balconies and shuttered 
windows tumbling down the side of 
the hill, and to complete the illusion 
there is the huge, dominating facade 
of the ruined church of St Paul, 
built in 1637 and now standing in 
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lonely grandeur overlooking the city. 
At the foot of the hill, facing the sea, 
is the tree-lined esplanade called Rua 
da Praia Grande—or, more popu- 
larly, the Praia—with the small 
palace, which is Government House, 
guarded by African sentries resplen- 
dent in their red tarbooshes. 

But as the boat rounds Barra Point 
at the tip of the peninsula on which 
Macao stands, it is as though the 
world had turned a somersault ; for 
suddenly, instead of Portugal and 
Europe, there is China and Asia, with 
dirty, crowded tenements, an in- 
cessant babble of noise, people 
swarming everywhere and, of course, 
the pungent, never-to-be-forgotten 
smells. There was, too, just beyond 
the solitary Portuguese gunboat and 
quite close to the main quay, a large 
garlanded picture of Mao Tse-Tung. 
And across the bay, not much more 
than a few hundred yards away, 
China proper. 

I was to discover that Macao has 
yet a third face, quite distinct from 
her European and her Asian faces but 
derived from both. In the course of 
the many centuries they have been at 
Macao, the Portuguese seem to have 
mixed far more freely with the 
indigenous population than is the 
custom in most other European 
colonies, and the descendants of such 
unions appear to form a considerable 
part of the population. On the 


Sunday that I was there I went to 
the Cathedral to hear a service, but 
I had got no farther than the door 
before my attention was arrested by 
the congregation. Never have I seen 
such a rich variety of facial appear- 
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ance or such an array of unconscious 
and unsophisticated beauty. Shape 
of eyes, cast of features and colour of 
skin all seemed to have been mixed 
in every possible combination to 
produce this remarkably handsome 
collection of people. 

Macao is at once very charming 
and very wicked. Every kind of vice 
seems to be catered for. This would 
not be so bad if one were not so 
relentlessly pestered by purveyors of 
these depravities. From the moment 
one gets off the boat one is followed 
by hotel touts wanting to make off 
with one’s baggage, pedicab drivers 
wanting to take one round the penin- 
sula, people peddling dope of one 
sort or another, or greasy-looking 
gentlemen bursting to introduce you 
to ‘ver’ nice Portuguese girl—ver’ 
clean.’ Macao is thus popular as a 
week-end resort for both Chinese and 
Europeans from Hong Kong; a 
place of relief from what is sometimes 
considered—surely unjustly—the ex- 
cessive puritanism of British rule 
there. Both the two big hotels have 
gaming-rooms on their upper floors 
where fortunes are said to change 
hands at Fan Tan. In fact, the local 
population assume as a matter of 
course that all strangers must have 
come either for the gambling or the 
girls or both, and their whole 
attitude is coloured by this assump- 
tion. 

This can have unfortunate and 
sometimes unpleasant results, as I 
discovered; for I had no sooner 
deposited my bags in the hotel in 
which I was staying—one of the two 
largest—before the floor-boy knocked 
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on the door to inquire what my taste 
in ladies was. I told him I was not 
interested just then and slammed the 
door, This, however, must have been 
either more than he could under- 
stand or more than he was prepared 
to tolerate ; for he returned at inter- 
vals of a few minutes with fresh 
suggestions for my consideration and 
the unmistakable attitude that if I 
didn’t either know or want to know 
how to behave improperly I ought 
not to be there at all. In the end I 
got so cross with his pestering that I 
went out and walked down to Barra 
Point and watched the big, silent 
junks gliding up the Pearl River 
towards Canton. ... 

By the time I had finished reflect- 
ing on my days in Macao we had left 
the quay, and were heading out to 
sea. There were still large numbers 
of junks about, each one to the casual 
eye virtually indistinguishable from 
the others, and each moving slowly 
and with a sinister aimlessness across 
the water. Macao at this time was 
reputed to be a hot-bed of intrigue 
and smuggling, of people as well as 
goods, and one could not help 
speculating on what secrets each 
of these silent craft held. Refugees 
from Communist China sometimes 
attempted to use this route, continu- 
ing their journey to Hong Kong on 
one of the regular steamers, and it 
was therefore not unknown for these 
to be stopped and searched as they 
passed through Chinese waters. 

When I had seen the last of Macao 
disappear over the horizon I wan- 
dered round the deck a couple of 
times before taking up a position by 
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the rail again. I watched the water 
change quite distinctly from green to 
brown as we moved across the mouth 
of the Pearl River and struck the 
muddy waters of that river as they 
pour themselves into the sea. As I 
stood there gazing over the side, I 
noticed out of the corner of my eye 
that the strange, exotic lady who had 
boarded the boat with the coolies was 
apparently also devoting her attention 
to the water a little farther down the 
rail. Rather to my surprise I saw 
that she was slowly edging closer to 
me, until finally she was standing at 
my elbow. I waited for her to say 
something, to try to draw me into 
conversation in some way. But she 
said nothing for what must have been 
a long time, and when she did finally 
break her silence it was with a remark 
that seemed to me so strange and 
precipitate and, as it were, starting 
in the middle, that I was quite taken 
aback. 

“T from Tomsk,” she whispered 
in a conspiratorial tone that was 
accentuated by her heavy accent. I 
reflected on this for a while, not quite 
knowing how to respond to it. Part 
of my difficulty was that I had never 
really believed in Tomsk, secretly 
regarding its presence on maps purely 
as the result of a cartographer’s 
whim—probably originally put in to 
rhyme with Omsk—and loyally re- 
tained by succeeding generations of 
map-makers. Now that, for the 
first time in my life, I was confronted 
by someone who actually claimed to 
have come from Tomsk I was non- 
plussed. My only consolation was 

that she looked exactly the kind of 
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person that I would have expected 
Tomsk to produce if I had ever been 
able to bring myself to take its 
existence seriously. 

* Oh, yes, from Tomsk,” I reiter- 
ated, still finding myself at a loss for 
any other comment. And then I dried 
up. I considered confiding to her 
that I did not believe in Tomsk, or 
remarking that she looked as though 
she came from Tomsk, or inquiring 
about the weather in Tomsk at this 
time of the year—but the more I 
thought about these replies the more 
certain I became that each one was 
fraught with difficulties and likely to 
land me in deep water. I could see 
—for I have an eye practised in 
detecting such impending disasters— 
that she was about to tell me her life- 
story and was desperately angling 
for a way into the subject. Now in 
my experience, the only way of deal- 
ing with people who are hell-bent on 
telling their life-stories or recounting 
their medical histories is to recognise 
the situation quickly and get one’s 
own in first. For the only thing that 
can effectively dispel the determina- 
tion of a practised autobiographist, 
bursting to unload his life-story on to 
some unsuspecting casual acquaint- 
ance, is the prospect of a nice, cosy 
gloat over someone else’s juicy 
misfortunes. So, after a suitable 
silence, but not long enough for her 
to have an excuse for breaking in and 
capturing the conversation, I told her 
that I came from Hara Mura. Since 
she must have thought that I was 
going to say that I came from Hong 
Kong, this took her so much by 
surprise that before pressing on with 
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her own life-history she felt obliged 
to ask where Hara Mura was. And 
before she could recover from this 
strategic slip, I told her all about 
Hara Mura and our life there. And 
then she had to ask how I came to be 
in Hong Kong. So I began to tell 
her all about that too. 

I had been planning, ever since I 
arrived in the Korean theatre, to 
spend my first long leave in Hong 
Kong. I was not quite sure whether 
it might not prove more profitable 
to spend it in Japan, but I wanted, if 
possible, to see something of Chinese 
ways and so determined to get down 
to Hong Kong if it could be arranged. 
It was the arranging that was the 
difficulty; for the journey there and 
back by troopship, even if I could 
manage to get an ‘ indulgence pas- 
sage,’ would take up so much of my 
leave that I should be left with little 
time in Hong Kong itself. The only 
way to make it a worthwhile trip 
would be to travel by air. I had 
explored this possibility with the 
local R.A.F. people, at various levels, 
for some weeks without success—in 
fact, I got the distinct impression that 
nobody except me cared very much 
whether I went to Hong Kong for my 
leave or not. Finally, however, a very 
obliging officer at Iwakuni, the 
nearest airfield, said that he couldn’t 
see any reason why I shouldn’t go if 
I really wanted to, and kindly offered 
to let me know if he got wind of an 
impending flight. This he did, and 
I arranged for a locum to come up to 
Hara Mura to look after things at the 
Battle School in my absence. In the 
event, however, the flight was can- 
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celled the day before I was due to go. 
I hastily sent the locum back and 
tried to settle down to work again. 
The next opportunity did not occur 
for several weeks, and even then my 
contact at Iwakuni would say no 
more than that he thought there 
might be a plane going down to Hong 
Kong on the day in question, that he 
thought there might be room on it, 
that he could not promise anything ; 
but if I really wanted to go I should 
arrange to be at Iwakuni, as there was 
not likely to be another suitable plane 
for some time. It all sounded some- 
what vague. Nevertheless I renewed 
my locum arrangements and made up 
my mind that if my Hong Kong hopes 
went awry this time I would go 
straight to Tokyo and spend my 
leave there instead. 

Thus I left the Battle School for 
Iwakuni, where I was to spend the 
night, not really knowing whether I 
was going to end up in Tokyo or 
Hong Kong. I thought that the 
situation would clarify itself when I 
arrived at the airfield at Iwakuni, but 
it did not, because no flight to Hong 
Kong was scheduled. Finally, how- 
ever, I was able to establish that there 
was a plane due to leave for Hong 
Kong early next morning, but that it 
was the Commander-in-Chief’s plane 
and no passengers were expected. I 
discovered the estimated time of 
departure, and determined to be on 
hand in case this was the plane I was 
intended to travel by. 

I was outside the Transit Mess 
with my bags half an hour ahead of 
time, and after a while a small group 
of Air Force people congregated close 
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by. I took them to be the crew of 
some aircraft or other and was about 
to ask their destination when a lorry 
drew up and they all clambered 
aboard. 

“ Are you by any chance going to 
Hong Kong ?” I asked. 

* Yes—coming ? ” was the succinct 
reply. So I climbed aboard the lorry 
too, marvelling at the slenderness of 
the threads that join together even 
the major events of life. We drove 
out to the airfield, where I was 
documented before joining the air- 
craft. It was a magnificent plane— 
a Hastings transport that had been 
converted into an airliner for moving 
Very Senior Officers rapidly about 
the Far East—and I had it all to 
myself. I have never had such 
delusions of grandeur. The only fly 
in the ointment was that the crew did 
not yet know for certain whether they 
were going to Hong Kong or not. 
This was because the plane’s ulti- 
mate destination was Singapore, and 
although they were quite prepared to 
go via Hong Kong and put me off 
there if they could, the onset of bad 
weather over Hong Kong would mean 


_ that they would have to put in at 


Clark Field in the Philippines in- 
stead ; in which case they would not 
call at Hong Kong. 

It was a clear, bright day as we 
flew down the long, strung-out chain 
of the Ryuku Islands. I found them 
very interesting ; having all the basic 
similarities and yet the individual 
differences of a string of diamonds. 
They shone in the sun against a 
background of sea. Around each, a 
little distance out from the beach, 
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was a reef, and in the lagoon between 
this and the island itself the water 
was a glistening, almost phosphor- 
escent, emerald green. As we flew 
south the sun got hotter and hotter, 
but we heard with some surprise 
that, nevertheless, Kai Tak airfield at 
Hong Kong was covered with low 
cloud. And so we changed course 
and headed for Clark Field, just north 
of Manila, and it was not long before 
the sub-tropical vegetation, shanty 
villages and tin churches of Luzon, 
the largest of the Philippine Islands, 
were below us. 

Clark Field was rather like Main 
Street picked up and dumped in the 
Philippines. Everything was large 
and airy and there were some strik- 
ing and interesting buildings, of 
modern design but constructed of 
traditional local materials. I was a 
little concerned to know how I was 
going to get on from Clark Field to 
Hong Kong, for I was anxious not to 
have to spend a long time hanging 
around there. I was fortunate, how- 
ever; a plane came through the next 
day and I caught that. There was 
still some doubt about the weather at 
Kai Tak although the heat in the 
plane, which had been standing in 
the sun, was so great when we first 
took off that even after we had all 
stripped to the waist, the sweat still 
poured off us. As we flew over the 
China Sea and approached the Chinese 
coast, however, the clouds got thicker 
and thicker and I was very much 
afraid that we would have to turn 
back. And then we went down into 
the cloud for what seemed a long 
time, until suddenly we came out 
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almost on top of the waves. Soon the 
first rocky islands appeared, and we 
followed the channel up between the 
mountains until we were over Hong 
Kong. There was the tight, rather 
disturbing circuit round the sides of 
the mountains, which everyone who 
has landed at Kai Tak seems to 
remember—and we were down. 
** And that,” I concluded, “ was how 
I came from Hara Mura to Hong 
Kong.” 

* Ah,” she said, firmly seizing her 
opportunity, “my journey from 
Tomsk take many years and there are 
many tears on way.” As we were 
still a long way from Hong Kong and 
I had played out my own innings I 
resigned myself to the inevitable and 
settled down to listen. “I am born 
in Tomsk,” she went on, “ oh—let 
us say many years ago.” She 
shrugged her shoulders and pouted 
expressively to denote the unwelcome 
passage of time. “ My father is 
coachman to Count and we live in 
little cottage on edge of estate. We 
are not well off, but not hungry either. 
Then comes the Revolution and they 
kill Count and speak bad things of my 
father because he work for Count. 
After Count go there is no work, and 
because of no work there is no food 
and we live only on what we find in 
ground near cottage. And bad talk 
of my father goes on, so that he says 
to me—‘ One day soldiers come, then 
you go out back door and run and 
run and run.’ And I say, ‘ But 
where shall I run?’ and he say, 
* Anywhere !’ 

* And one day, like my father say, 
soldiers come and they shoot him, and 
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also my mother, because of Count. 
And I open back door and run and 
run. And when I stop running I 
wonder where to go now. And I 
think better I go away from Tomsk. 
So I find way to station, where I 
go once before with my father who 
tell me that those rails from Tomsk 
go all across Russia—one way Peters- 
burg and other way China. And so, 
when nobody look, I creep into truck 
and soon we go off, clackety-clack, 
across Russia. From those days I 
remember only cold and hunger, and 
clackety-clack, and cold and hunger. 
One night, when train stop and I can 
stand no more I creep out of truck 
and fall in snow beside it. When I 
wake up it is morning and train has 
gone. I sit up and look round. 
Nearby is station and beyond I see 
many houses like atown. With great 
struggle I drag myself to street. 
Here I am found, as Providence 
wishes, by two nuns who have pity 
and take me back to convent. I have 
no idea where I am—like my father 
say I have come to Anywhere—but 
I learn later that I am in place called 
Harbin and that that place is in 
Manchuria. 

“ T live with nuns some many years 
and they teach me read and write 
and are very good to me. But when 
I no longer little girl I begin feel 
restless and shut in by convent. I 
always do shopping for nuns. At 
end of shop-street is chop-house 
with big, fat Chinaman always stand- 
ing outside. After I doing shopping 
for some weeks he take me into shop 
and give me rice cakes to eat. After 
that, whenever I go shopping, he 
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always take me into shop and give me 
rice cakes. One day when I go into 
shop there is another man which he 
say is merchant from Shanghai. He 
look at me—up and down—and say, 
‘You come Shanghai with me.’ And 
because I am tired of shut-in convent 
and because I like fat Chinaman who 
always give rice cakes, I leave nuns’ 
shopping in chop-house and go 
Shanghai with merchant.” 

She paused reflectively for a few 
minutes. 

“ Shanghai wonderful,” she went 
on. “ Life and colour in everything 
—even for poor. Shanghai not like to 
be poor anywhere else. You, who 
never see Shanghai as she was and 
now will never be again, cannot even 
dream what you have missed. This 
not place, but an experience. But 
my China merchant not so wonder- 
ful. He take me for wife, but he 
use me for slavey-girl, And he 
only very small merchant, and beat 
me and treat me bad. So one day, 
after bad beating, I run off and go 
for dancer in club-show because I 
like music. They soon find I can- 
not dance, but I have nice face so they 
keep me. I like life there although 
I not a good girl. I learn life there 
and, of course, men; so that when 
nice one come my way I know how to 
keep him—which is really very easy.” 
I was tempted to ask her what her 
recipe for keeping men was, but I 
could see that she was in no mood to 
be interrupted and so I let her 
continue. 

“T wait long time before he turn 
up,” she went on, “ and even then I 
nearly miss him.” She chuckled. 
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“ He Chief Engineer on ship that go 
from Hong Kong up to Shanghai. 
Scottish. He come to our club every 
time he stay Shanghai. Never speak 
word to anyone. One night I am 
having troubles with customer—so 
he throw him out, but still don’t say 
aword. He need not say much after 
that, I only waiting to be asked. But 
there is still some many more visits 
before he speak anything to me, and 
then he tell me that he have bellyful of 
sea and want stay Shanghai and make 
import-export business and will I 
leave club and live with him. 

“We very happy. He hard man 
but fair. Business flourish too and 
we soon live rich life, have nice house 
and plenty money. Then war come 
and he want go back to sea for fight- 
ing. He no come home again. He 
leave me money for living and when 
Japanese come I try to keep mouth 
shut ”—she grinned—“ and have no 
trouble. When end of war come all 
money gone and I must find some- 
thing to do. I think about it very 
hard, but all I know about is men. 
So I have very special secret high- 
class home for private pleasure. You 
understand?” I nodded. “ This 
go very well until Communists come 
and then there is no more private 
pleasure. They also very curious 
about me and soon I find they know 
more about me than I know myself.” 
She looked genuinely surprised about 
this, although I could not help 
reflecting that if she succumbed to her 
temptation to recount her life-story 
to each new acquaintance as readily 
as she had done with me, it would 
have been very difficult for the 
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authorities not to have known all 
about her. 

“Tt was all great nuisance,” she 
went on, “because when I see I 
cannot settle down with Communists 
because all too dull, and say I want 
go Hong Kong and make new life 
with friends there, they say me by 
birth am Russian and by marriage 
Chinese, and they not let me go. But 
I still have little jewellery from old 
days and with this I get money to go 
Hong Kong my way. And now at 
last I am nearly there—and that to 
dull old Communists.” She put out 
her tongue in the direction of the 
Chinese mainland and stretched her 
arms towards the sun in a kind of 
exultation. I thought she was savour- 
ing her success a little prematurely, in 
view of the possibility of her plans 
still going awry if the boat was 
stopped by the Chinese and searched 
for people leaving China illegally. 
But not wishing to spoil the pleasure 
of her mood, I said nothing of this. 

After a while she stopped gazing 
rapturously in the direction of Hong 
Kong and turned towards me. “ But 
you not ask me how I come out 
from China,” she said. “All people 
in Macao want hear how I come 
out from China.” 

“I sincerely hope you didn’t tell 
them,” I said in some alarm. She 
pouted. “ Only few—and in any case 
what can be wrong now I come out?” 

“It can matter a great deal,” I 
replied. “ That place is full of spies, 
on both sides. It is quite likely that 
you may be overheard, and such talk 
in a place like that may do untold 
harm.” 
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“Whoever to? You cautious, like 
my Scotsman,” she said truculently. 
It was clear, however, from her 
guilty, aggressive attitude, that she 
had known, in her heart, all the time 
she had been gossiping in Macao, 
that she ought to have been keeping 
her own counsel. But to gossip was 
her weakness, and as on innumerable, 
shamefully-remembered occasions in 
the past, it had got the better of her 
and she had found her tongue once 
more running away with her. 

“Who to?” I echoed. “ Why 
firstly it might lead to trouble for the 
people who helped you. I expect 
they could be traced from your 
account of the circumstances of your 
escape. Secondly it might well lead 
to the interception of other people 
trying to get out by the same means. 
And quite apart from all that, it 
seems to me extraordinarily rash to 
say so much when you yourself are 
only half-way out.” 

“What you mean— when I am 
only half-way out?’” Her voice 
had taken on a_ hollow, horror- 
stricken note that was so different 
from its previous rather excited, 
breathless quality that I turned to 
look at her. The skin of her rather 
handsome face had paled beneath 
her lavishly applied make-up, so that 
the high, Tartar cheek-bones seemed 
even more prominent than before. 

I realised then, with some surprise, 
that she had not realised that the 
Chinese could search our boat, if they 
wanted to, as it was passing through 
their waters. I wished I had not 
raised the subject, for this was in any 
case most unlikely to happen. Hav- 
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ing said so much, however, I could 
hardly draw back, and I explained 
that the Chinese had occasionally 
been known to stop the boat and 
search it for illegal emigrants, but 
that it only occurred, as far as I knew, 
when they were fairly confident of 
finding a particular person. 

She was silent for a while and 
stood looking out to sea. Then she 
said, “ I think better I tell you how 
I come out from China. It may have 
bearing on near future events.” 

I said nothing. 

“ As I tell you, they not give me 
permission to go Hong Kong, but 
with money from jewels I come 
Canton to find junk bring me Macao. 
I had heard that there was quite 
brisk trade among junks there, smug- 
gling people out to Macao. I hang 
around some many days; then find 
captain take me Macao. We fix price 
—very much money for such short 
journey. I tell him about me. May- 
be speak too much—like usual—for 
he get idea can pay more fare. So he 
say, ‘You pay more fare or we go back 
Canton.’ And he also look at me 
nasty—like long before Chinese 
merchant. So I tell him no more 


‘money, in any currency. And I 


think he not go back Canton with me 
because I can speak plenty about him. 
And I think he not give me to sharks 
because of rest of money to come at 
Macao. But just in case I let him see 
little gun from pocket, though I not 
know how to use it. He must see this 
too and when night fall he come for 
me. I feel for little gun in pocket and 
pull trigger. Bullet cut his leg and 
he very cross and scream and yell and 
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speak bad names to me—but he not 
come for me any more. But this 
very serious, for he not only have cut 
leg but lose too much face. I think he 
very cross inside. But we get Macao 
and I give rest of money, leave 
junk and in few days forget nasty 
captain and everything all right.” 

I sat silent for a while. From what 
she had told me I felt that there was 
now a definite possibility that the 
Chinese might come looking for her. 
Firstly there was her general lack of 
discretion, to put it at its mildest, 
while she was in Macao. Secondly 
there was the factor of the greatly 
aggrieved junk captain. She might 
well have put him out of her mind, 
but I felt that in the circumstances it 
was far from likely that he had for- 
gotten her and the loss of face and 
general embarrassment she had occa- 
sioned him. Quite apart from this 
there was always the temptation of 
making a two-way profit on such 
passengers by accepting their grossly 
inflated fare in one hand, and a bribe 
for tipping off the authorities in the 
other. Thus there seemed to me 
every reason to suppose that the 
Chinese were aware of her movements 
and the only real question was 
whether they considered it worth 
while apprehending her. And that 
we should soon know. 

It was clear that she now also 
shared my fears; for after a while, 
and with what I felt to be a surprising 
lack of panic, she turned to me and 
said, “ I wonder how it will be best 
to do if they come look for me? I 
cannot this time open back door and 
run.” 
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As this problem had also been in 
my mind, we discussed it together. 
The ideal solution would be to hide 
her, because I doubted whether the 
Chinese would know for certain that 
she was on this particular boat, and 
they might not therefore go to the 
trouble of making an exhaustive 
search. The difficulty was how to 
conceal her, for it was not easy to 
imagine a more distinctive person. 
Even if she could be spirited away at 
this point, it would require very little 
questioning of the other passengers 
to establish that she had, at least, been 
on the boat when it left Macao. 

At last we concocted a plan which 
seemed feasible. We decided that, 
having suddenly been taken ill, she 
should ask for a cabin so that she 
could lie down for the rest of the 
journey. This would be followed by 
the customary request on the loud- 
speaker for any doctor among the 
passengers to attend her. I would 
respond to this appeal and stay with 
her, hoping to ward off any curious 
Chinese searchers who might board 
the ship, until we reached Hong 
Kong. The plan seemed relatively 
simple and convincing, and not par- 
ticularly suggestive of any collusion 
between us. It depended primarily 
on our ability to ward off the Com- 
munists should they get as far as 
finding her and establishing her 
identity, and also on the availability 
of a cabin and the absence of other 
doctors on board to answer the call 
for medical aid. Having worked out 
the broad details of the plan, we then 
had to decide which of the more 
serious illnesses would be easiest to 
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simulate convincingly should we be 
driven that far. I considered various 
possibilities and finally decided that 
the easiest and most effective solution 
would be for her to be unconscious, 
possibly as a result of uncontrolled 
diabetes or some kind of intra-cranial 
hemorrhage. 

The boat was now well into the 
muddy waters that the Pearl River 
discharges from the depths of China 
into the sea. If there was to be an 
interception it must come fairly soon, 
and I felt that we should lose no time 
in putting our plan into operation. 
The lady from Tomsk staggered off 
to one of the ship’s officers complain- 
ing of severe headache, drowsiness 
and general malaise. Meanwhile I 
sat on deck pretending to read and 
trying not to get too excited. 

I expected that I would have to 
wait about ten minutes before the 
call for a doctor came over the loud- 
speakers ; but when nearly twenty 
minutes had passed I began to feel 
apprehensive. Perhaps there had 
not been a spare cabin after all; or 
perhaps the ship carried a regular 
nurse and she had seen through my 
‘patient’s’ story; or perhaps there 
was a Communist agent on board 
who had collared her already. My 
anxiety was sharply increased by the 
appearance of a launch heading 
towards us at great speed from the 
direction of the Chinese coast. As 
it drew nearer there was little doubt 
in my mind that it was the Chinese 
coming to look for my acquaintance. 
Since there was no appeal for a 
doctor I also concluded that some- 
thing had gone wrong with our plan, 


and that I had better find some way 
of butting into whatever was going on 
below decks. I was just making my 
way down the companionway when 
the loudspeaker gave an anticipatory 
splutter, followed by the expected 
request to any doctor among the 
passengers to present himself at the 
ship’s office. 

I hurried there as fast as I could in 
order to establish, as it were, first 
claim on the patient in the event of 
there being any other doctor on board. 
As soon as I presented myself one of 
the ship’s officers took me along to 
the cabin that had been found for the 
lady from Tomsk. We were only 
just in time; for no sooner had we 
entered the cabin than the ship’s 
engines stopped, and the loudspeaker 
crackled again announcing the arrival 
of the Chinese gunboat alongside, 
and requesting the passengers to keep 
calm and not impede the work of the 
boarding-party. The officer who had 
brought me to the ‘ patient’ imme- 
diately excused himself and hurried 
away to help cope with the Com- 
munist sailors. Apart from the 
initial news of the arrival of the 
search-party we had no way of telling 
how things were going. We just 
waited quietly, and as calmly as 
possible, for the cabin door to burst 
open and expose us to the scrutiny 
of the searchers. 

I imagined that since they would 
be escorted round the boat by one 
of the ship’s officers, there was a 
possibility that, knowing that this 
cabin contained a sick woman, he 
might manage to give it a miss. That 
was not a thing to be relied on, how- 
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ever, and we were in constant readi- 
ness to put our plan of feigned 
unconsciousness into operation. In 
the meantime, as we were waiting 
with ill-concealed anxiety to see what 
the outcome of the search would be, 
we talked quietly together about 
Hong Kong. I tried to describe 
to her the rich, vital, overflowing 
humanity of the colony. She avidly 
drank in all I had to say about it, and 
promised that when we at last got 
safely there she would make me the 
best borsch that I had ever had. 

Our whispered conversation was 
interrupted by the sound of voices 
outside the door. There seemed to 
be some discussion going on, presum- 
ably about whether or not they 
should investigate this particular 
cabin. The lady from Tomsk im- 
mediately fell into her coma. Finally 
the door opened and they trooped in. 
As they gazed silently at my ‘ patient’ 
I realised how unmistakably like her- 
self she must still look in spite of all 
her efforts to disguise her features 
and to obscure them with the bed- 
clothes. They recognised her almost 
at once, and turned back the bed- 
clothes to get a better look at her face. 
She lay completely impassive and 
immobile, apart from her slow, 
regular breathing. Not a hair moved; 
not an eyelid flickered. They stood 
looking at her and chattering together 
in their high-pitched twangy Canton- 
ese for some time. I had explained 
through the ship’s officer what the 
trouble was and told them why I 
thought it would be dangerous and 
unwise for her to be moved. I 
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thought they were probably really 
after bigger game, for they did not 
seem terribly concerned whether they 
took her off or not. They discussed 
the issue, backwards and forwards 
at some length, but throughout this 
time they showed no inclination to 
disbelieve my account of events. The 
lady from Tomsk meanwhile con- 
tinued to put up a convincing 
performance. 

And then, just as they were about 
to leave us in peace, they accidently 
pricked her Achilles heel. One of 
the search-party was commenting at 
some length and in a vaguely insolent 
way on her clothes and appearance, 
She had of course been listening, and 
finally, in her chagrin—entirely for- 
getting her situation—she suddenly 
sat bolt upright and roundly cursed 
the pair of them in lucid Cantonese, 
My protestation that this was really 
only a confirmatory manifestation of. 
her illness was greeted with an un- 
compromising silence. Without say- 
ing another word they pulled back 
the bed-clothes, dragged her to her 
feet and hustled her off. 

Thus her inability to hold her 
tongue hounded her to the end, and 
in spite of all her endeavours, finally 
betrayed her at this eleventh hour. I 
stayed down in the cabin while she 
was bundled off the boat, not wishing 
to witness the final, disastrous ter- 
mination of her long journey from 
Tomsk. I could not help feeling that 
if, in those early days, her father had 
enjoined her not just to run, but to 
run with her mouth shut, this tragedy 
might have been avoided. 


——_—_ - 
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THE BROTHERS IN MY LIFE 


BY VALDI ROBINSON 


THE first time I met Garth, he gave 
me a long and detailed account of 
the life and times of the Brothers 
Lilienthal — Gustav and Otto to 
wit. I was eighteen and quite un- 
interested, and almost wrote Garth 
off as a crashing bore; but his hair 
crinkled nicely, so I said nothing and 
started in on the process of getting 
the neck comfortably adjusted to the 
yoke. 

Seven years (and a war) later, when 
Garth and I had been married for 
two months, the full impact of the 
brothers Gustav and Otto was 
demonstrated to me. The Lilienthal 
boys were the first practical exponents 
of motorless flight. 

This may not sound much, but I 
saw, lived, ate, drank and slept 
gliding for a week when Garth took 
me to a gliding-camp. One other 
lass was present and we, perforce, 
were thrown into each other’s com- 
pany. She viewed the whole business 
as being as ludicrous and as incred- 
ible as did I, but neither of us dared 
breathe a word of our doubts to any- 


II 


one, including our own menfolk. 
For they were all as fanatically 
dedicated as the devotees of some 
unspeakable pagan cult. 

Weeks later I visited this girl at 
her home. Her husband was building 
a glider in the house. He had screwed 
the front door up in workmanlike 
fashion and the body part of the 
glider was being built in the hall. To 
add further to this example of cottage- 
craft, one wing was being built in a 
front room, and a stile affair had been 
constructed across the body portion 
to allow access from the dining-room 
to the bedroom. A cosy set-up. 

There and then I vowed to put the 
foot down. 

Fortunately, Garth was trans- 
ferred to another State and we were 
kept moving for some years, during 
which time Doug was born. All 
seemed well, and I secretly came to 
believe that Garth had forgotten this 
urge to fly ; that five and a half years 
in the Royal Australian Air Force 
had sated his desire to leave the 
ground. 


It cropped up again when we were odd occasions I heard mention of 
living in a provincial city. Garth another couple of brothers. This 


began to bring people home. On 


should have put me on my guard, 
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but I innocently pretended to under- 
stand who the brothers Wright 
actually were—Wilbur and Orville. 
The names did not mean a thing to 
me, but they should have, as doubt- 
less they do to you, gentle and 
erudite reader. Yes, they were the 
fathers of power flying. 

From there it was only a short step 
to Garth and me becoming joint 
owners of a quarter of a proper aero- 
plane. By ‘ proper’ I mean one with 
an engine in it, even though, to my 
untutored eye, it was a most unlikely 
contrivance. It was small and it had 
no legs, or whatever they are called. 
The body sat straight on an axle and 
was very close to the ground. To 
compensate for this, the propeller 
was tiny and set high up. 


Our next home was in a country 
town in the western plains of New 
South Wales. It was sheep country, 
and with the price of wool as it then 
was, everybody was doing very well. 
One of the largest properties in the 
district was owned by Colin, who 
had been in the same squadron as 
Garth during the war. Colin and his 
younger brother, Tim, who had been 
too young for the war, often visited 
us when they were in town. They 
were nice lads, but both were flying 
enthusiasts, and used an Auster to 
cover the property. 

From time to time, while talking 
to Garth, they mentioned a man 
called Cavendish, and a lady named 
Madame Tible, who was, apparently, 
an opera singer. These seemed 
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Even the engine did not seem right. 
All the bits and pieces that go up and 
down on an ordinary engine seemed 
to have been twisted and contorted 
so that they went from side to side, 
As a final confusion it did not need 
water to cool it, so that half of my 
hitherto firm knowledge of engines— 
that they need petrol and water— 
was rendered null and void. 

Despite these extraordinary char- 
acteristics the thing actually flew, 
but only once did I overcome my 
natural prudence and venture aloft 
as a passenger. 

However, in all fairness, I must 
confess that nobody was hurt in the 
contraption, and when we were trans- 
ferred back to Melbourne, we actually 
sold our share at a tiny profit. 


Ill 


harmless enough, but I became wary 
when mention was made of two 
brothers—Etienne and Joseph Mont- 
golfier. I pestered Garth for informa- 
tion on these characters but he merely 
smiled and told me I should soon 
know. 

Colin asked us out to the property 
for a week-end. We arrived on the 
Friday evening, and on the following 
morning Colin and Tim took us down 
to the hangar, where the Auster was 
normally stabled. Spread out on 
the ground in front of the hangar was 
a@ monstrous mass of rubberised 
fabric under a large net. It looked 
rather like an elephant pegged down 
ready to be carted off like a pig to 
market. 

Nearby was a truck loaded with 
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what I assumed were oxygen-bottles 
| —the large steel things that welders 
| seem to need. Gas was being piped 
| from the cylinders into the rubber 

mass, under the guidance of an ex- 

Flight-Sergeant Hamilton, R.A.F., 

who, together with another former 
| RAF. N.C.O. named Shanahan, 

, maintained the aircraft and other 
machinery on the property. 

' Hamilton, a taciturn Scot, bade me 
a brief good morning as he leant 
against a large wicker basket. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“A balloon,” he replied. 

| “A balloon!” I echoed idiotic- 

| “ Aye,” he answered, apparently 
impatient with all this small talk, and 

| then, relenting : 

, “Tt goes up in the air.” 

| “Oh, I see,” I said brightly. 

| “You fill it with oxygen.” 

“ Hydrogen,” he contradicted. 
Well, eventually they got it full of 
hydrogen. It then stood about twice 
as high as the average suburban 
house. The net held it down. 

The basket was secured to the net, 
and lots of bags of sand were placed 
| inthe basket. Hamilton then climbed 
| in and removed some of the sand- 
' bags. He was followed by Garth, 

and more sand was removed. 

Garth said, “ Come on, darling.” 

“What for?” I queried. 
“Let’s go ballooning,” he replied, 
gaily. 

“In that ?” I said. 

. “We don’t have any more. It’s 
quite safe. Hamilton knows all about 
these things. Been at it since he was 

a kid. His father was in Number 

E 


} 
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One Company, The Air Battalion, 
Royal Engineers, back in 1911.” 

I was about to retort that my father 
is a musician and I am barely capable 
of distinguishing between a piano 
and a violin. 

Hamilton, apparently sensing my 
doubt, waxed loquacious. 

“ T’ve done it before. Get aboard.” 

I did. 

Colin, Tim, Shanahan and a 
couple of station hands held the 
basket while more sand was tossed 
out. 

“Tim will shadow you in the 
Auster,” Colin said to Hamilton, and 
continued : 

“ Shanahan and I will follow in the 
truck. Try to land by the bore over 
near Bald Hill. The wind upstairs 
should be right.” 

“ Aye,” Hamilton acknowledged. 

“Wheel her over clear of the 
hangar. There’s no surface wind.” 

This was done. 

“ Let go,” ordered Hamilton. 

We floated a yard above the 
ground. Hamilton gently poured 
sand out of a bag, and we rose slowly. 
After a few minutes, the altimeter on 
the side of the basket registered 1000 
feet. Here there was a slight wind, 
which carried us, in silence apart 
from the creaking of the basket, 
towards Bald Hill. 

It was positively uncanny. We 
could hear the dogs barking. Sheep 
baa-ed as they fled from the balloon’s 
shadow, doubtless thinking it the 
father and mother of all hawks. 
Slowly we drifted, in brilliant sun- 
shine, across the featureless country. 
Occasionally we hit a bump as we 
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entered a rising column of air, and 
sometimes we struck down-draughts. 

I could not help contrasting the 
balloon with an aeroplane in flight. 
An aeroplane makes a lot of noise, but 
gives a comfortable impression of 
solidity—rather like being in a train, 
or a car. I must confess to feeling 
uneasy in the balloon. I had to force 
myself not to lean against the side of 
the basket and lever my feet off the 
bottom in response to a panicky feel- 
ing that the balloon was not really 
capable of lifting us all. 

After about half an hour, the bore 
was in sight, and Hamilton released 
some gas by pulling a long cord hang- 
ing down from a valve on the 
balloon. We began to sink rapidly, 
but not unpleasantly. The silence 
was shattered as the Auster made a 
wide circuit above us and went on to 
land at the bore. Meanwhile the 
truck overtook us. 

Hamilton made a good approach, 
alternately fiddling with the gas-valve 
and jettisoning small quantities of 
sand. When we were within a few 
hundred yards of the bore, he threw 
a rope over the side and brought us 
slowly down. The rope trailed on 
the ground. He then trimmed the 
balloon so that we swayed gently until 
Colin and Shanahan were able to run 
up and grab the rope, whereupon 
Hamilton gradually eased the balloon 
down and we landed without a bump. 

“No smoking, please,” he re- 
quested as he released hydrogen. 


Grateful to be back on solid ground, 
I said jokingly : 

“Does the Department of Civil 
Aviation know about this ? ” 
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“ Them blankards,” Hamilton re- 
torted. 
flying. They don’t think it’s come 
to stay. They view it as a passing 
phase. Air safety,” he snorted; 
“their idea of air safety is to keep 
as many people as they can on the 
ground. They figure that if you don’t 
fly you can’t get hurt. Not a word to 
them, lassie.” 

I promised I would not. 

I turned to Garth : 

“Who were those brothers you 
were talking about, last week ?” 

“The Montgolfiers. They flew 
the first balloon in the late 1700’s, 
Etienne and Joseph didn’t actually 
fly themselves. They sent some 
animals up. The animals came down 
safely and were the first creatures to 
fly by artificial means.” 


“Who was Cavendish?” I asked. | 
* Bloke who discovered hydrogen— | 
also in the 1700's,” Garth answered. | 
“The Montgolfiers were the first to | 


use it in balloons. It’s one-seventh 
the weight of air.” 


Colin came over and said to me, 
“You might go back in the Auster — 


with Tim. The rest of us will go 
with the balloon, in the truck.” 


It took only a few minutes to fly | 


back to the hangar. As Tim switched 
off the engine, I asked him: 


“Who was Madame Tible? Apart | 


from being an opera singer ? ” 
“The first woman ever to fly. 

None of this newfangled business 

with Austers. She went up in 3 


balloon in France before Captain | 


Cook discovered Australia. I sup- 
pose it’s too old-fashioned a pastime 


to appeal to these modern, emanci- | 


pated popsies,” he grinned. 


“They don’t believe in 
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We were transferred back to 
Melbourne and all went smoothly for 
some months. No gliding—no power- 
flying—no ballooning, but a crisis 
came in the Christmas holidays. 

Doug was home and Garth took 
some of his annual leave. We alter- 
nated between home in the suburbs 
and our week-end shack on the 
Mornington Peninsula. Garth began 
to talk innocently, if not coherently, 


| about trading the car in for another 


one. Comments such as this usually 
only require a soothing “ Yes, dear,” 
as one continues with the washing- 
up or whatever happens to be the 
drudgery immediately at hand. 
Hitherto, in my uncomplicated 
way of thinking, motoring has not 
assumed major proportions in my 
life. Cars are handy things to get 


' about in, but never has it been of any 


great importance to me what type of 
car, or how many dials or knobs or 


_ levers or gadgets it may, or may not, 


to me, | 
Auster 
will go 


» to fly 
vitched 


to fly. 
usiness 
p ina 
Captain 
I sup- 
pastime 


emanci- | 


feature. I have always taken the 


' view that the crucial test is, “‘ does it 


go?” and if the answer is “ yes,” 
then little else arises. But I am 
housewifely enough to prefer to 
travel in a vehicle which does not 
automatically brand one as either a 
teenager or an eccentric. 

Until recently we managed to 
maintain the type of equipage which, 
while sufficiently old to necessitate 
the lord and master indulging in 
, Tegular maintenance, was not old 
_enough to excite the ridicule or 
| Contempt of Doug’s school-friends. 

I prefer Garth to drive because my 
¢atlier attempts to master the art 


' Apart 
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were fraught with an uncertainty 
amounting, at times, to near-terror. 
I merely garnered sufficient of the 
theory to realise whenever I was 
doing something wrong, but never 
quite enough practical application to 
avoid so doing, or even to rectify the 
error rapidly. 

Motoring, therefore, has come to 
be regarded as Garth’s department. 
Oh, the folly of it all! 

Odd names started creeping in- 
to the conversation—Della Porta, 
Branca, Lord Worcester, Savery, 
Papin, Newcomen and Watt, to cite 
a few, and then—the Brothers 
Stanley. 

They were twins and apparently 
had no Christian names, but were 
known by their initials, F.O. and 
F.E. Once again I missed my cue. 

One day Garth took the car into 
town and, during the afternoon, rang 
to say he would be a little late for 
dinner. 

Eventually he arrived home, wear- 
ing that look which all wives can 
identify, even if it is a little difficult 
immediately to diagnose the reason— 
a sort of semi-guilty, semi-triumph- 
ant, small-boy sheepishness. The 
compleat wife curbs her natural 
feminine impatience and, resisting the 
temptation to interrogate the brute, 
waits for time to make all things clear. 

We sat down to dinner, and the 
lord and master held his peace until 
after he had helped me with the 
dishes. Then, with a cat-that-ate- 
the-canary look, he said : 

“ Darling; I'd like you to come 
out in the front for a minute.” 
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Hope springs eternal, and although 
in the past, reason and sanity have 
never indicated grounds for starry- 
eyed anticipation, I followed him, 
imagining some fantastically expen- 
sive gift to delight the female heart. 

At the kerb in front of the house, 
where Garth often parks our car, 
stood a jalopy—I use the word 
advisedly—slab-sided, solid, circa 
1926. 

** Where’s our car ?” I asked, with 
deep misgivings. 

Garth laughed reassuringly as he 
replied : 

“ That is it, darling. At least this 
is it now. I traded in our other one, 
and we’ve got this one.” 

The misgivings thus warranted, 
my tummy turned into a bottomless 
pit. 

“What is it?” I asked, petu- 
lantly. 

“A car,” Garth answered in hurt 
tones. “I thought you'd like it. It’s 
terribly easy to drive. No gears or 
clutch or any of that stuff.” 

It might have delighted a feather- 
brained débutante when the Charles- 
ton was all the rage, but not this girl. 
I lost no time in acquainting Garth 
with this fact, and then, clutching 
at straws, I followed the outburst by 
asking : 

“How much did we make on the 
deal?” 

Having got the male well and truly 
on the defensive, there is no sense in 
not following up the initial advantage 
and raking viciously with the spurs. 
The great oaf stood there, shuffling 
his feet and looking so much like 
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Doug when he is in trouble that I 
had not the heart to follow through. 

“ All right, Garth,” I said. “ We 
didn’t make anything. What did we 
lose ?” 

“ Actually, darling,” he countered, 
“We broke even. Come for a drive 
and try it, anyway.” 

We collected Doug, who un- 
graciously asked : 

** What happened to our car, Dad ? 
Why are we going in this old bomb ? ” 

We climbed aboard. It was nearly 
big enough to need a gang-plank. 
Garth muttered inaudibly as he 
settled in the driver’s seat and bent 
down to fiddle with a device which 
came through the floor near his heels, 
He moved forward a lever (which I 
now know to be the throttle-lever) 
on the steering-column, and hauled 
on the handbrake. After this per- 
formance he disembarked and lifted 
up the left side of the bonnet and 
fiddled about with the internal works. 

I sat silently. 

The bonnet was re-fastened ; the 
lord and master climbed aboard 
again and turned a switch on the 
dash-board. We waited for a couple 
of minutes until I saw what appeared 


to be smoke coming through the | 


floor-boards near Garth’s heel— 
where he had been tinkering before. 
“ Tt’s on fire,” I gulped. 
Garth quelled me with a look. 
“Steam,” he said, with mono- 








syllabic hauteur ; closed the throttle / 


and cut off the steam. Even then I 
did not realise. 

The master gazed, as though 
mesmerised, at a gauge on the dash, 
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and apparently as a result of receiving 
some message therefrom, opened the 
throttle and the car moved forward. 
I was amazed at the smoothness and 
lack of noise. We went sedately round 
the block, which includes a fairly 
steep hill, without changing gear. 

Of course, dear reader, you have 
guessed by now that it is a steam car, 
and built by the Brothers Stanley. 

Over the next few weeks, if we had 
put the house up for sale and invited 
anybody who chanced to walk down 
our street to drop in, we could not 
have had less privacy. They came 
from far and near to see The Monster, 
as we had, rather unimaginatively, 
named it. Mainly males of all ages, 
but the girls were not to be outdone. 
They, however, did not come because 
they were interested in steam pro- 
pulsion. They came to gossip—to 
see if they could catch me with the 
beds unmade and the dusting not 
done. They were not disappointed. 
The trouble is that a steam car is not 
a means of getting from point A to 
point B. It is a way of life. 

Garth became obsessed with the 
thing, but he taught me to drive it. 
For a while my head whirled with 
terms like burners, boilers, cylinder 
lubricators, fuel-pressure regulators, 
steam-pressure regulators, boiler 
check-valves, safety-valves, and a 
frustrating device called the engine 
“hook-up ’ or ‘ cut-off,’ to name but 
afew. Strangely enough it had a 
battery, too. 

I decided that the best thing to do 
was to ignore all these confusing 
terms and just nod my head brightly 
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when Garth mentioned them, and then 
forget the lot. They were mere male 
complications of what is basically 
a simple thing—that is the driving, 
which is delightful. This seems to 
be because there are no gears, and 
The Monster just cannot be stalled. 
One can go up a hill at a snail’s pace 
or slam the throttle open and zoom 
up like a jet. It can even go back- 
wards without a gearbox. There is a 
pedal near the driver’s heel. To get 
into reverse, one merely pushes this 
pedal down, and while it is held down 
the car goes astern. 

There is one drawback from the 
female viewpoint, and that is the 
fiddling under the bonnet, and the 
two or three minutes needed to warm 
up if the car has not been running for 
a few hours. 

The other evening, Garth demon- 
strated, fairly dramatically, one out- 
come of this. He had been messing 
about with The Monster, and burst in 
saying : 

* Come and watch this. Quickly.” 

I dashed out with him to the street 
where The Monster was parked 
about twenty yards away. Garth 
whistled and called : 

“ Here, Monster.” 

Nothing happened, which did not 
surprise me; but when he whistled 
a second time, I was more than 
startled to see The Monster silently 
moving towards us at a steady pace. 
Garth waited until it came abreast of 
us and slammed the throttle shut, 
whereupon it halted. 

We went inside and he explained 
to me: 
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“It’s perfectly O.K., old girl,” he 
grinned condescendingly. “‘ No black 
magic. It works this way. If the 
car has been lying idle for about half 
an hour, the engine cools off a bit, 
and needs a spot of steam to get up 
operating temperature. The idea is 
to open the throttle the merest 
fraction, wait a couple of ticks, and 
then whistle it up. 

“JT didn’t work it out myself. 
Read about an American doing it, 
but the success of the venture 
depends on the delicacy with which 
the throttle is adjusted. Absolutely 
essential to hold the mouth right, too. 
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I claim full marks for smooth 
handling in this last experiment.” 

I smiled understandingly. They 
are all children at heart. They never 
growup. I said: 

“‘ What about helping me with the 
dishes ? ” 

“ Righto, darling. 
to write a letter to the States.” 

* What on earth for?” 

* Couple of blokes over there sell- 
ing plans for a build-it-yourself one- 
man helicopter. Brothers. Just got 
the address from a chap today. 
Wizard thing to have, don’t you 
think ?” 


Then I want 
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EVANS THREE 


BY L. P. DAVIES 


THE first thing that Miss Pringle did 
when she came to live in Cwmglan, 
finding that only a short stone’s 
throw away from her front door was 
a pond on which a pair of swans sailed 
majestically, was to change the name 
of her cottage from Tybach to Pencob 
Cottage. 

She and Mr York came to live in 
the village within a week of each 
other. In the way that entertainment- 
starved villages have there was a 
certain amount of gossip over this 
sudden influx; a coupling of the 
bone-thin, flaxen-haired, dreamy- 
eyed middle-aged lady and the solid, 
thick-set Mr York. 

But after a while it became clear 
that the dual event was, in fact, 
nothing more than a coincidence. 
Miss Pringle and Mr York were 
obviously strangers to each other. 
The disappointed villagers settled 
back to their normal routines, finding 
some consolation in the affairs of the 
Hollow. 

Evans Three, one of the protagon- 
ists in the matter, took me into his 
confidence. And as something of a 
newcomer myself, having lived for 
only two years in the cottage by the 
old saw-mill where the roads divide, 
one snaking into the valley and the 
other climbing the mountains towards 
the coast, I was duly flattered, feeling 


that his confidences did much to 
enhance my local status. 

But then Evans Three had been 
the first friend I had made in Cwn- 
glan. Our friendship dated back to 
the day of my arrival. Then, on a 
fine July evening when I had made 
my first call at the Gelli Arms, Shoni 
Jenkins Best Malt, sensing a new 
regular, had introduced me to those 
of the villagers already assembled in 
the white-walled, low-raftered bar. 

Three shops there are in the 
village, and that evening the three 
owners were there: Watkins Green 
Beans, Price Postoffiss and Morgans 
Grocer. The local painter and 
decorator, Willy Brush, was there too, 
and Cap Price Clydach Farm. And 
sitting behind the bar, thick-veined 
trembling hands resting atop a worn, 
thick-knuckled stick, in what I was 
to come to know as his usual high- 
backed chair, was Eli Jenkins, father 
to the owner of the Gelli Arms, 
white-haired, as old as the hills and 
as silent. In all the time I knew him 
I only heard him speak the once. 

And Evans Three was leaning 
against the far end of the counter. 

“That garden of yours in sorry 
state,” said Shoni Jenkins. “ And 
neglected by old Mr Edwards who 
was living in the cottage there until 
he died in the big chair by the 
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window. Evans Three is the one 
who can be taking the graft out of 
your hands if so you are wanting the 
weeds and briars cleared away.” 

Mr Evans, busily engaged on 
cleaning his nails with a pruning 
knife, tucked the weapon away, the 
blade still open, into the drooping 
pocket of his worn blue jacket and 
came over to join us. 

He was by far the smallest man 
present, with a dark-brown wrinkled 
face, a bristling ginger moustache and 
a blue cloth cap pulled sideways over 
hair of a similar hue and texture as 
the stubble on his chin. I put his age 
at anything between fifty-five and 
sixty. I later came to find that I had 
under-estimated his years. 

“‘ Evans Three ?” I said, breaking 
the ice after I had bought a refill 
for bis miraculously emptied glass. 
*“* One of three brothers, perhaps ? ” 

He entered into the spirit of the 
thing. 

** An only son,” he replied with 
mock sorrow. 

“Three gardeners with the same 
name ?” I hazarded then. 

The others gathered round for the 
dual purpose of having a drink at the 
newcomer’s expense and enjoying the 
interchange. 

“* The only gardener in Cwmglan,” 
said Evans sadly. 

Mr Jenkins took pity on my 
curiosity. 

“The penalty of his name,” said 
he. “ And in its natural state as you 
might say a mouthful even for us. 
From a fine old family it comes and 
double-barrelled into the bargain. 
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And with his first name making three 
in all.” 

“* Mr Evan-Evans,” he said form- 
ally. “‘ Evan Evan-Evans.” 

We shook hands, Evan grinning 
with a great show of large white teeth. 

“ You're just the man I’m looking 
for,” I said. “When can you 
start ?” 

That was two years ago. Now my 
garden is a picture, summer and 
winter the same. For in Cwmglan 
we miss the worst of the frost and 
the winds, and snow is almost un- 
known. The mountains tower steeply 
on three sides leaving only a doorway 
to the west. A ‘ cwm,’ I discovered, 
is a valley such as this, where there is 
only the one way in and out. 

There is a stream that springs high 
in the grey and brown granite to 
follow a tortuous course, calling in 
turn at most of the farms that dot the 
slopes, before joining the river that 
flows in stately sweeps through the 
valley below. 

In spring the village is at its best. 
The lower, tree-covered slopes are a 
shaded green background for the 
rows of small stone cottages, each 
standing in its own flower-filled 
garden. The villagers take a pride in 
their gardens, vying, consciously or 
unconsciously, with one another. 
But generally speaking theirs is a 
collective pride in the high valley as 
a whole. I have seen a farmer send 
out his men to mow the long grass 
under the trees so that the daffodils, 
where they grow wild and free, may 
be more readily seen. The fact that 
I unhesitatingly took Mr Jenkins’s 
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advice and had Evans Three start 
work on the wilderness of my new 
garden helped me to fit in to the 
community. I was ridding the place 
of an eyesore. 

Until the coming of Miss Pringle 
and Mr York, the neglected gardens 
of Tybach and the tall, red-brick 
house called Plas Mawr were similar 
eyesores and something of a blot on 
the view. 

I came to learn much about 
Cwmbach in the two years before 
Evan had his difference of opinion 
with Miss Pringle in the newly- 
named Pencob Cottage. I learned 
how Plas Mawr had once been the 
farmhouse of the largest farm in the 
two valleys. Ianto Thomas, a great 
name in the district, had once farmed 
there—and still did, for that matter, 
but on a greatly reduced scale— 
breeding sheep for the shops of 
England; Welsh mutton and lamb 
of a quality still talked about. 

And Evan had once worked for Mr 
Thomas, herding the sheep in the 
days when the slopes had been 
speckled with white browsing bodies ; 
when motorists using the road had to 
crawl to avoid the sheep that grazed 
on the thick grass that bordered the 
road. 

But that had been ten years ago. 
Evan spoke of the past with regret 
and much bitterness. 

“ Overnight as you might say,” he 
told me, “ there’s Ianto Thomas up 
and telling me that with only the two 
daughters and no son, and no more 
likely to come, his wife ailing in 
hospital over by Bangor, then no hope 
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of anyone to take his place when his 
time comes. So there’s first an end 
to the sheep and me thrown out of 
work without so much as a warning. 
Just as if I was only fit for the scrap- 
heap, and without a ‘ thank you’ for 
all the years I’d spent chasing sheep 
from ledges where rightly there was 
no room for a mountain goat. 

“Throws me out of my cottage 
into the bargain, saying that Plas 
Mawr too big by half for him, what 
with Olwen and Meg ready for the 
aisle and his wife not likely to come 
home again. So it’s me having to 
live with Price Postoffiss until the 
cottage by the swan-pond coming 
empty, and Thomas building bits on 
to my old place and then going to live 
there himself. And then splitting 
farm up and selling in lumps as you 
might say.” 

“Hard on you,” I sympathised. 
“ But I suppose with him getting rid 
of the sheep there was nothing else 
he could do but sack you.” 

Evan spat in the dust. “ Diawl— 
not like that at all. Plenty of work 
for me if he’d seen fit, and him worth 
a mint of money but as hard with it 
as they come. Saying as an excuse 
that I was too old, and me only in my 
prime.” 

He was very bitter about the whole 
thing. 

Later, when I came to meet Ianto 
Thomas, I found him to be tall and 
unsmiling with eyes like hard granite. 
‘** A man,” as Mr Jenkins once said, 
“into whose soul the iron has not 
only entered but has rusted there 
whateffer.” 
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And Evan, who now earned a 
precarious living by odd-jobbing, 
had never forgotten nor forgiven the 
indignities of the past. He felt that 
an injustice had been done. The 
village, to a man, was on his side. 
Even though the whole affair was ten 
years old it was still a subject for 
discussion in the Gelli Arms when 
all other items had been threshed to 
their limit. But they all agreed that 
Ianto Thomas was not a man who 
could be crossed. Evans Three 
would just have to grin and bear it 
with no hope of retribution. .. . 

Until Miss Pringle came to live 
in the little black-and-white-fronted 
cottage at the far end of the village 
where the garden runs back to back 
with that of Evan’s cottage and where 
swans live on the pond. The way she 
set about changing the name of her 
cottage the moment she saw the 
swans was an indication of the type 
of person she was. To have swans 
on a nearby pond was ‘ quite some- 
thing.’ 

On her first evening in Cwmbach 
she was in her front garden, bemoan- 
ing the waist-high weeds, when I 
came past on my way to the corner 
where the road swings clear over the 
bottom valley giving a view of which 
I never tire. 

With some idea of getting work for 
Evan I stopped to speak with her, 
offering a welcome, and sympathising 
over the neglect, trying to cheer her 
up by saying that my own and much 
larger garden had been in a worse 
state when I first came. I invited her 
to come and see it. 
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She wore a green linen smock 
fastened loosely about the waist with 
a thin belt of shells, and long strings 
of multi-coloured beads. Almost 
colourless hair straggled from an 
untidy bun, and her ear-rings dangled 
like ripe fruit from bleached yellow 
foliage. She passed my invitation 
over in the discovery of a small clump 
of yellow alyssum, gathering up her 
beads in one hand and stooping to 
cradle the flowers in the other. 

We talked for a while. It appeared 
that she was a writer of sorts. Her 
main income came from the com- 
posing of verses for greeting-cards. 
“ Birthdays a speciality,” she con- 
fided. I had often wondered how 
such verses came to be written and I 
told her so. She said that her target 
was two a week and that in between 
she wrote short articles for magazines 
about the Open Road and Woodland 
Glades and brown-faced gypsies with 
strings of bright kettles and sauce- 
pans dangling from scarlet-painted, 
curved-roofed caravans. I suspected 
that she had yet to meet an authentic 
gypsy. But despite the state of her 
garden, good, it seemed, was to come 
out of it. Here was the making of a 
new series of articles. My Life in a 
Welsh Village. A Country Garden. 
Photographs were to be taken before, 
during and after. The wilderness 
was to be transformed into a veritable 
picture, with its background of swans 
on the water, reflections and all. It 
seemed that the idea had been gradu- 
ally taking shape in her mind before 
I made my appearance. Chatting to 
me brought it to fruition. 
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“ My cottage by the swans,” she 
told the evening. And then, coming 
down to earth, “‘ I must remember to 
get a film for my camera.” 

While privately thinking that her 
ideas were far from being original— 
after all, the same sort of thing has 
been done many times before, I said 
that I thought she was on to some- 
thing. 


“Raw material,” she said, dis- 
entangling a coil of convolvulus that 


| had caught in her beads. 


_ formation. 


“Very raw,” I agreed, remember- 
ing the real reason for my stopping to 
talk. “ You will need some help to 
get the rough stuff cleared.” 

But that was out of the question ; 
the whole fun of the thing was to do 
it all herself. For the purpose of the 
proposed articles her hands and her 
hands alone must work the trans- 
Tomorrow she would 


‘ write to one of her editors telling him 
) of the new series. Already the first 
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title was fixed. ‘Wilderness in 
Wales.’ I left her dreaming of the 
future. 

Evan, as usual temporarily out of 
work, was suitably downcast when I 


told him of her decision. 


“ Sweating on at least a fortnight’s 
work when I saw the removal van 
outside the door,” he mourned. 


. “Thinking of going along to see her 


tomorrow.” 
“You can try,” I said, doubtfully. 
“Too much for a woman,” he 
consoled himself. “‘ That garden’s as 


/ Wild as any I’ve seen. Been over it 
| myself with the scythe to stop the 


weeds seeding on my patch, but it 
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wants bringing up by the roots and 
burning. Dhuw—but give her two 
days and she'll be glad of some sort 
of help.” 

But, as it turned out, the frail- 
looking Miss Pringle surprised not 
only Evan but all of us, displaying a 
singular determination and strength 
of purpose. Early the next morning 
a thread of orange-brown smoke 
drifted from the bottom of her garden, 
thickening as the day wore on. She 
kept her bonfire burning all that week 
without stop, night and day alike. 
And despite his disappointment, and 
his annoyance at the acrid fumes, for 
he was forced to Keep all his windows 
tightly shut, Evan was driven to 
reluctant admiration. Until he dis- 
covered where the fire wes sited. 

“Fair play,” he said on the 
Tuesday evening, “but no half 
measures and up the roots are coming 
and on to that fire of hers.” 

“ Brought on my asthma,” said he 
on Wednesday. “And the damned 
stuff finding cracks in my walls and 
filling the place.” 

But on Thursday— 

“ That damned fire,” he told me, 
as if unable to believe the evidence 
of his eyes. “ Burning smack in the 
middle of the Hollow.” 

The Hollow was a patch of waste 
land that separated his garden from 
that of Miss Pringle. Roughly oval 
in shape and perhaps fifteen feet 
across at the widest point, it was, as 
Evan had often described it, common 
land having no owner. 

A trickle of water enriched the 
grass so that it grew thick and green. 
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Small bushes dotted the slopes. It 
was, all things considered, quite a 
pleasant interlude between cultivated 
gardens. 

Knowing that Evan had never 
violated it by even throwing his 
rubbish there—a temptation to which, 
if I had been in his place, I would 
probably have succumbed—I could 
quite understand his annoyance at 
the way, without so much as a by- 
your-leave, Miss Pringle had put it 
to her own use. 

** I wonder,” I mused as we sat on 
the low wall overlooking the valley, 
with the smoke pall drifting steadily 
into the evening sky, “how the 
Hollow came to be no-man’s-land ? ” 

“ Always been that way,” he 
replied. “The two cottages were 
once part of the big farm.” 

“Tanto Thomas ?” I asked. 

He nodded morosely. “ You might 
say that the whole of the upper valley 
and best part of the lower belonged 
to him at one time. He sold the fields 
and put the cottages up for rent 
nearly fifty years ago when I first 
went to work for him. Fresh out of 
school I was, and the first thing he 
gave me to do was to clear out the 
gardens up at Plas Mawr.” 

I leaned back to look up at the tall 
red house, so out of place in this 
world of low, grey stone buildings, 
where it thrust steeply-pointed gables 
into the trees, a little way up the 
slope and overlooking the two cot- 
tages and the pond. 

Plas Mawr had stood empty all the 
time I had been in Cwmglan. When 
Thomas first sold it, so I had been 
told, it was used for a time as a market 
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garden, then as a country house by a 
Manchester business-man. With his 
death, shortly before my arrival, it 
had become empty, the paint peeling 
and the garden, month by month, 
turning into a miniature forest. 

“A disgrace to the place,” Evan 
said, following my eyes. “ You'd 
think that whoever has it in hand 
would do something about the gar- 
dens. Never likely to be sold as I 
can see; it might as well be pulled 
down for all the good it does.” 

But he was wrong. The place was 
already sold. And on the following 
Monday Mr York made his appear- 
ance. 

Evan, who had come to mow my 
lawns, told me the news. 

“Two vans unloading,” said he. 
* Good solid furniture for all it has 
come from England. Leeds, what- 
effer. . . . Money to spend by the 
look of it.” 

He eyed me thoughtfully, scratch- 
ing the stubble on his chin. 

“We'll give him a few days to 
settle in,” I told him, gathering his 
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intention. “Then Pll go and make | 


him welcome.” 

Evan rubbed the side of his nose. 
“Three bob an hour?” 

** Better make it four,” I suggested. 
“ Tt’ll mean hard work.” 


He leaned on the mower handles. | 


“Td best get your big bed dug over 


while I have the chance. Thinking ° 


that once I get to work on Plas Mawr 
gardens, little time for anything else. 


. . . You don’t think,” he mused, } 


“that the new folk’ll change the 
name of that house too? Can't 
abide all this chopping and changing. 
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Pencob Cottage!” He snorted his 
disgust. 

“No right to use the Hollow like 
that. Taking it over just like it 
belonged to her. Being good neigh- 
bours is one thing, but fair play, and 
I’m thinking I'll have to have a word 
with Miss Whatsit.” 

He stared at the mower while I 
stayed tactfully silent. 

“For all it belongs to nobody,” 
he said, “I reckon as how I have 
first claim to it. My old dog is buried 
there and not right that a fire should 
be lit on his grave. And him as was 
always keen on messing about near 
the water. Never was such a one 
for rats... .” 

He was lost, dreaming of the past, 
his lips moving soundlessly as if 
calling to the long-dead dog. 

“ A quiet word it is,” he said after 
awhile. “‘ Look y’ere,’ I shall say 
to her. ‘ Now, fair play, but no right 
to be using the Hollow.’ ” 

I saw him in the bar of the Gelli 
Arms that evening, after he had had 
his ‘ quiet word’ with Miss Pringle. 
When I came into the room I found 
an unusually heated argument in full 
swing. At the start I took no part in 
the discussion because the conversa- 
tion was being carried on in Welsh. 
After ordering my drink I retired to 
a quiet corner, sitting between a case 
of three stuffed and varnished trout 
and a tall garish container of dried 
pampas grass. 

And after a while Evan spotted me 
and brought the argument over, 
spreading it open in plain English so 
that I could understand what was 
going on. 
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“ Claiming the Hollow is hers,” 
he said bleakly. “ Nice as pie I went 
to her this afternoon. ‘ Excuse me, 
Miss,’ I says, ‘ but a quiet word in 
your ear.’ All respectful-like I was, 
and smiling too, for all the smoke was 
tickling like Old Harry. 

“Wearing some sort of jumper 
she was, with them beads of hers tied 
at the back so they was out of her 
way, and with a pair of men’s slacks 
that kept tripping her up. 

“* Well?’ she says, like she has 
no time to spare. 

“* Fair play,’ I says, ‘but this 
Hollow doesn’t rightly belong to any- 
body and as you can see it’s nice and 
tidy and a pleasant enough spot to 
be looking at. At least it was until 
you set this fire a-burning. Thinking 
that it would have been more proper 
if you’d had it in your own garden. 

*** Nonsense!’ she comes back, 
and at first I don’t rightly know what 
she’s saying ‘nonsense’ to. Until she 
goes on to say that the Hollow is part 
of her garden and she’s sure of that 
because when she bought the cottage 
she had a good look at the deeds 
before the lawyer tucked them away 
and they say that her land reaches 
right down to the fence at the bottom 
of my garden. 

** So then I tries to tell her that it 
means the fence at the bottom of her 
garden and she starts throwing more 
muck on the fire, and what with the 
wind coming the wrong way I get all 
the smoke in my face and it sets me 
off coughing, so I comes back in- 
doors. But not going to let it rest 
there,” he finished breathlessly. 
“* For all Morgans Grocer here trying 
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to say that it’s a question of first come, 
first served.” 

It appeared that the Gelli Arms 
coterie had split into two factions ; 
those who sided with Evan in saying 
that the Hollow couldn’t belong to 
anybody, and those who agreed with 
Mr Morgan that while it had pre- 
viously been common land, Miss 
Pringle, by virtue of having staked a 
claim to it, was now the owner. 

I was surprised at the fury of the 
arguments as the evening wore on. 
As I saw it, Evan was the only one 
directly affected. Perhaps he was 
regretting not having appropriated 
the land before. It was difficult for 
me to understand just why he should 
take the affair so seriously. I 
wondered if there would have been 
the same anger if one of the native 
village men had so taken the Hollow 
for his own. 

But the arguments waxed and 
waned ; each point was discussed to 
the finest detail as it was thrown into 
the cauldron ; Mr Jenkins sold more 
than his usual quota of beer and the 
opportunity was taken by all to drag up 
the past, refresh memories and display 
smatterings of legal knowledge. 

I walked home with Evan under a 
star-filled sky. 

“ Tackling her again tomorrow,” 
he brooded. ‘“ Not right that she 
should get her nails on the Hollow 
like that and with my old dog lying 
smack in the middle, down by the 
water where the soil is dark and soft. 
Before I can turn round she'll be 
down there with a spade and likely 
turning him up... .” 


He looked up at me for sympathy, 
his eyes gleaming softly. 

“I don’t know much about this 
sort of thing,” I confessed. “ I’ve 
never had much to do with legal 
matters. And the ownership of land 
can be very tricky. It’s difficult to 
understand why the Hollow became 
common land.” 

But the only past he was interested 
in was the grave of his old sheep-dog; 
the only present, the fact that a 
stranger—and a foreigner at that—on 
her first day in Cwmglan should have 
had the temerity to lay claim to the 
land which had suddenly become 
something very precious. And when, 
to change the topic, I said that next 
day I intended to make myself known 
to Mr York, suggesting at the same 
time that he would need the services 
of a gardener, Evan showed only the 
slightest of interest. His problem, it 
seemed, weighed heavily on his bowed 
shoulders, even to the extent of over- 
riding the chance of work. And as 
we neared his cottage the smoke rose 
in an unwavering column, a black, 
coiling pillar that blotted out the stars. 

Faithful to my promise I went 
along the next morning to visit Mr 
York, finding him to be much more 
friendly than his rather rugged and 
uncompromising exterior had pre- 
dicted. A tall man, and broad with it, 
with a mat of short grey curls and a 
square formidable chin, he told me 
that he had run a small chain of 
shops in Leeds ; that being a widower 
he had left the shops in the hands of 
his two sons, retiring to Wales and 
fulfilling a lifetime’s desire. 
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He welcomed my offer of help. 
Tending to be shy by nature, especi- 
ally of the Welsh-speaking locals, he 
had been wondering how best to 
break the ice. A  housekeeper’s 
services were required as were also the 
services of a gardener and handy- 
man. I promised that I could take 
care of both positions for him, having 
Evan in mind for the one and know- 
ing that Mr Jenkins Best Malt would 
certainly know of a woman who could 
undertake the other. 

I went straight away to the Gelli 
Arms and broached the subject to 
Mr Jenkins. While we were discuss- 
ing names Evan made a rare mid- 
morning appearance. He was worried 
and unsmiling, seating himself on the 
bench by the door, taking off his cap 
and resting it on his knees. 

* A rare tongue to her, that one,” 
he said at last. I nodded to Mr 
Jenkins and he took two tankards 
from the shelf. 

“ Fire going like mad,” the little 
man brooded. “My place filled 
with smoke for all the windows tight 
shut. And then I see that she’s 
started to take fence down at the 
bottom of her garden and piling 
stones and old tin-cans down by the 
water. And when I go down to see 
what’s going on she tells me to keep 
to my own side of the fence or else 
she’ll have me up for trespass.” 

“You can’t rightly shout at a 
woman,” he said dolefully, “and a 
stranger at that. I just comes back 
inside and I sits and thinks. There’s 
my brother Ifor, over by Bangor, 
helping to run the buses. Writing 
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to him and asking him to get a 
lawyer.” 

“Do you own your cottage, 
Evan?” I asked then. 

“‘ Sheep-herder at five pound a 
week for most of my life,” he replied 
by way of an oblique answer. “ And 
where would I be getting money to 
buy ?” 

“ Have you ever seen the deeds to 
the cottage ?” 

He shook his head. 

* Your landlord ? ” 

He emptied his tankard before 
replying. ‘“ Ianto Thomas.” 

“Tt might help if you could ask 
him about the Hollow, then,” I 
suggested. 

But that, it appeared, was com- 
pletely out of the question. He and 
Mr Thomas hadn’t been on speak- 
ing terms for ten years or more. 
Not since he’d been kicked out of 
his job. And he wasn’t going to him 
now, cap in hand. . . . Not for any- 
thing, he wasn’t... . 

“Then you’ve not got much to go 
on,” I said. “ I don’t think a lawyer 
would be able to help. And it would 
cost money. . . .” 

He became suddenly angry. “No 
right at all for her to come messing 
like this. The Hollow don’t belong 
to anybody; never has. And I’ve 
known it ever since——” 

He left the sentence unfinished, 
staring into his empty tankard with 

his face creased in thought. 

We left him to his thoughts, Mr 
Jenkins busying himself washing 
down his much-scarred counter while 
I sat and watched the play of cloud 
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shadows over the mountains. Old 
Eli sat and watched us in his usual 
silence. 

Evan said suddenly: “ Going 
along to see the new man at Plas 
Mawr ?” 

*He’s ready when you are,” I 
said, glad of the change of subject. 
** Four and six an hour.” 

Strangely enough he forgot to offer 
his thanks for the increased remun- 
eration. It was almost as if the 
money had become of secondary 
importance. Knowing something of 
the niceties of village courtesy I said 
that I would go with him and intro- 
duce him to Mr York. He nodded 
absently, still engrossed in his private 
thoughts. 

I called for him shortly after lunch 
and he kept me waiting while he put 
a final polish on a spade that already 
shone like silver, making me feel 
ashamed of my own mud-encrusted 
tools. Then we walked slowly up the 
hill, his wheelbarrow squeaking its 
protest as we laboured up the last 
steep section towards the rusted 
wrought-iron gates of Plas Mawr. 

We stood for a few minutes looking 
over the village, Evan’s cottage being 
right beneath us, the Hollow filled 
with orange-grey smoke as a gust of 
wind set it swirling. A dimly seen 
lilac-coloured figure was busy heap- 
ing yet more rubbish on the leaping 
flames. I could see where Miss 
Pringle had removed her boundary 
fencing, two overgrown privets 
marking where it had once been. 

Then we opened the gates and 
went up the drive; Mr York, his 
arms filled with corrugated paper and 
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straw coming down to meet us. After 
introducing Evan I told him that with 
a bit of luck a woman would also be 
coming along later in the day. He 
was duly grateful for both Evan’s 
presence and my news. Then he led 
the way round the corner of the 
house, indicating the wilderness of 
overgrown shrubs, coarse grass and 
weed and tangled briar. 

“It’s all yours,” he said to Evan. 
“Do what you like.” He made a 
gesture. “I’ve never had anything 
to do with the land. Warehouses and 
shops and pavements are what I’ve 
been accustomed to. D’you know”— 
turning to me—“ this is the first time 
in my life that ’'ve owned a house with 
a garden. A real garden, I mean.” 

He scattered straw and paper 
haphazardly. “ An informal lay-out, 
I think,” he said dreamily. “ Crazy 
paths and rockeries. With gentle 
curves of lawn... .” 

Evan took off his jacket without 
saying a word. Then, shouldering 
the spade, he plunged into the wilder- 
ness. 

Mr York watched him go. 
“Thank God,” he said fervently. 
“Every time I looked at that lot I 
got a cold feeling in the pit of my 
stomach.” 

“Evan will make short work of 
it,” I said. 

“And you say a woman will be 
along later?” 

I caught sight of Gwyn Pugh toil- 
ing up the hill. A widow, with two 
sons lost in the war, she lived alone 
by the chapel. 

* By the look of it,” I told him, 
“she’s here now.” 
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I stayed long enough to effect a 
second introduction, then, refusing 
the offer of a glass of sherry, ‘ Some 
I brought with me from Leeds, not 
good but passable,’ I went back to 
my own cottage. 

Evan was late in arriving at the 
Gelli Arms that night. Dusk had 
already fallen when he finally put in 
an appearance. He had worked until 
nightfall and now he was dog-tired. 

I made a point the next day of 
going to see how he was getting on. 
Not that I had any doubts about his 
capabilities; but remembering the 
pleasure I had found when he had 
dealt with my garden, seeing how one 
half had miraculously become rich, 
freshly-turned soil in vivid contrast 
to that so far untouched, I felt that I 
wanted to be in at this new trans- 
formation scene. 

He appeared to have adopted a 
different scheme for dealing with Mr 
York’s garden. Instead of working 
across it he had been digging on 
several patches at the same time. 
And the smoke from his bonfire put 
that of Miss Pringle to shame. Mr 
York was full of his praises. 

“Never seen such a man for 
work,” he enthused. “ It’s the first 
time in my life that I’ve seen a man 
working with one hand and holding 
a cup of tea with the other. He 
doesn’t even take time off to have his 
drink in peace.” 

This time when he offered me a 
drink I felt that I had earned it. We 
sat together on the solid chairs that 

Evan had admired, while I initiated 
him into the mysteries of Welsh 
nomenclature and the very real need 
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for it. He was, I remember, par- 
ticularly taken with Evan’s being 
called Evans Three; he thought it a 
very sensible appellation. Like most 
English people who have never been 
to an isolated Welsh community he 
had thought that the local names were 
something of an affectation. But he 
came to understand that when so 
comparatively few surnames are in 
common usage it becomes a necessity 
to qualify them. And while we 
chatted and drank the sherry, so Evan 
made his discovery. 

He came, respectful, cap in hand, 
to tap on the back door. When Mr 
York called cheerily for him to step 
inside and to watch out for the crate 
of china at the bottom of the stairs, 
he stood by the door and smiled and 
said: “There’s something I’ve 
found. Thinking that you ought to 
take a look and telling me what I 
should do.” 

We followed him to the far corner 
of the garden, and came to a circle of 
broken stone that edged a gaping 
hole. A pile of rubble and some 
split and rotting planks showed 
how the well had originally been 
covered, 

“There now——” he pointed. “A 
well, whateffer, and thinking that it 
would be nice if I were to clean it 
out and make it tidy. And perhaps 
raise a wall a foot or so high—some 
good bricks going begging at Tywyn 
Farm—with uprights and a spindle 
and maybe a little roof with some 
nice thatch... .” 

The picture he painted appealed 
to me as it did obviously to Mr York. 

“ Aye,” he agreed, enthralled. 
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“ And flag-stones round, with rock- 
plants growing in the cracks and rose- 
bushes at the back.” 

Just what I had in mind,” said 
Evan, with the right amount of 
respectful admiration in his voice. 

Mr York went to peer carefully into 
the murky depths. “ Smells——” 
he informed us, his voice hollowed. 

* A spot of stagnant water,” Evan 
allowed airily. ‘‘ As sweet as a hay- 
field when I’ve cleaned her out.” 
He wiped his hands on his corduroys. 
‘* Away now to the farm to speak for 
the bricks and to get the loan of one 
of their ladders. Thinking that the 
twenty-runger will be just the job.” 

I wondered how he had been able 
to gauge the depth of the well. 

Later we watched as he ventured 
into the bowels of the earth; later 
still we were brought into the clean- 
ing process, lowering buckets on 
ropes and hauling them up filled with 
rubble and dank, evil-smelling earth. 

While having to admit to myself 
that I was thoroughly enjoying the 
excavation, I still wondered why it 
should take precedence over the 
digging of the rest of the garden. 

Evan called for a heavy hammer to 
be sentdown, and after there had been 
a period of hammering, broken red 
brick and pieces of concrete made an 
appearance. The last of the concrete 
came to the surface about the middle 
of the afternoon. The final bucket 
we pulled up held a few inches of 
comparatively clear water. Evan, 
following a few minutes later, popped 
a triumphant head over the edge to 
inform us that clear water was 
trickling in fast. By mutual consent 
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we decided to call it a day. That 
night I slept like a log. 

Conscience dictated the next day 
that I spend some time weeding my 
own garden, so I didn’t see Evan 
until the evening. He told me then 
that the well was almost full of good 
clear water. On my way home I got 
to wondering just where the water 
was coming from, and where it had 
been going to before the concrete had 
been cleared from the bottom. 

That night it rained, a steady down- 
pour that lasted until dawn. I 
climbed the steep road to the tall 
house wondering how the well had 
fared. And when I arrived there I 
found the back garden under water, 
with Mr York working frenziedly to 
Keep the flood from entering the 
house and Evan hard at work digging 
a trench. 

Despite the threatened flooding of 
his ground floor Mr York didn’t 
seem at all worried. 

“Mr Evans says it will be all 
right,” he assured me, busily sweep- 
ing. “ He tells me that once it has 
drained away I'll have the makings 
of a water-garden. He says that he’s 
going to make a stream with water- 
falls and pools, draining into the 
ditch at the side of the road.” 

He seemed very taken with the 
idea, but looking at the expanse of 
water I felt doubts whether the ditch 
would be able to cope with the over- 
flow. I consoled myself with the 
thought that Evan, who had spent his 
life in the village and had once 
worked in this self-same garden, 
would know what he was talking 
about. 
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It took him nearly an hour to dig 
the trench, uprooting a privet to join 
it up to the ditch that bordered the 
road. And then the level fell like 
magic, so that within ten minutes 
there was no sign of the flood, and the 
controlled water bubbled merrily 
along the trench, already forming the 
waterfalls and pools that one day 
would be the pride of Mr York’s 
garden. 

Going back down the hill I followed 
the course of the now brimming 
ditch, seeing how the water swirled 
and flowed into a previously hidden 
culvert beneath the road. But when 
I went to the other side to try to find 
where it emerged I was disappointed. 
It was as if the torrent had vanished 
into thin air. 

Water has to find a level some- 
where ; that much of the elementary 
rules of hydraulics I did know. 
Taking a sight from where I stood, 
choosing the place where the slopes 
seemed toconverge, I found the swan- 
pond directly in my line of vision. 
And although there seemed to be no 
appreciable rise in its level, I was 
pleased at discovering a possible 
solution to the mystery of the vanish- 
ing water. 

But the repercussions of the clean- 
ing of the well were sudden and 
violent. Never liking scenes I was 
pleased that I wasn’t present when 
Ianto Thomas came storming down 
from his farm to accuse Mr York 
of draining his cattle-pond. Evan, 
present at the heated interchange, 
stood silently by as befitting his status 
as a mere employee. 

“Pleased I was to see how Mr 
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York stood up for himself,” he told 
me later. “ Got his mind set on the 


water-garden and gave back better 
than he took.” 

“ Never heard such language,” he 
added gleefully. It seemed that it 
would be a long time before he forgot 
Mr Thomas’s discomfiture; an old 
score had been settled. 

* And old Ianto sent packing with 
a flea in his ear,” he added with relish. 
“Found someone who can stand up 
tohim. Thinking that if he wants his 
pond back it will cost him a pretty 
penny.” 

He was right. When Mr Thomas 
found that the new owner of the water- 
garden was immovable, despite vague 
and foolish threats to sue him for 
stealing his pond, he tried to alter the 
course of the stream where it flowed 
past his farm, an effort that came to 
nothing, for, as Evan put it, “ Water 
don’t rightly take to flowing uphill.” 
In the end he was forced to bring in 
men with drilling equipment to tap 
a new source of water for his cattle- 
and duck-pond. 

Evan seemed to have killed two 
birds with the one stone. Miss 
Pringle could no longer lay claim to 
the Hollow, for that disputed piece of 
land had vanished almost overnight. 
When Evan took me proudly down 
his garden to show me the results of 
his handiwork, Miss Pringle’s fire was 
out, covered with a sheet of water on 
which pieces of twig and branches 
floated and swirled. The lady her- 
self was conspicuous by her absence. 
I wondered what her reactions would 
be. 
I found out the following evening 








when I was returning from my usual 
walk. She called me first into her 
front garden and then into the cottage 
itself. A table in the living-room 
carried a typewriter and piles of 
paper; a smaller table in the tiny 
kitchen was covered with pieces of 
dried crust. On her way through to 
the back garden she gathered up a 
handful of the crusts before leading 
me to the new pond. There the two 
swans came sailing importantly with 
necks stretched and beaks open, 
ready to receive her offerings. A 
pond in her garden, instead of a 
hollow fit only for burning rubbish, 
was, it appeared, really something. 

“* Swans in my Garden,” she cried 
blithely. “ I’m starting to write my 
first novel... .” 

The garden would have to take 
second place from now on. Inspira- 
tion had come with the white wings 
of the swans. And did I know anyone 
who could dig the garden over for 
her? Wasn’t there a little man called 
Evans who did that sort of work? I 
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had to tell her that Mr Evans was no 
longer available for odd jobs; that 
he now had a full-time permanent job 
up at Plas Mawr. 

The story was wound up a week or 
so later. It was old Eli Jenkins who 
tied the final knot. It was the first 
time I had ever heard him speak. 

We were alone in the bar, the two 
of us, Shoni having gone down to the 
cellar to tap a new barrel and none of 
the regulars having yet put in an 


appearance. 
“That there Hollow,” he said 
suddenly, as if picking up the threads 


of a conversation long past, “‘ always 
used to be a pond it did. Up to the 
time when Ianto Thomas had Evans 
Three fill up the old well at Plas 
Mawr to make a pond higher up by 
the farm. Knew what he was doing 
all right when he unblocked it again.” 

And having said his piece and 
enjoyed his quiet moment of triumph 
in recalling the past, he lapsed once 
again into a silence that has remained 
unbroken ever since. 


—————— 
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PASSAGE WITH A MADMAN 


BY GEORGE ALSTON 


THE cook and the carpenter were 
having an argument—one of the 
chief forms of entertainment among 
seamen in old windjammers—and to 
my mind they had chosen a peculiar 
time to indulge in it. I guessed it 
must be about 2 A.M. 

The half-deck, in which I slept 
with five other apprentices, was 
separated by the narrow galley from 
the little cabin occupied by the 
carpenter and cook, but I was 
soon able to make out words and 
phrases. The carpenter, a big, 
bearded, blue-eyed Norwegian, was 
interspersing his remarks with groans, 
as from a sea-lion in torment. The 
cook, a fat German, was indignantly 
denying something. 

It became clear presently that the 
carpenter was accusing the cook of 
having poisoned him; the voices 
rose in crescendo, and there was the 
noise of two men tumbling out of 
their bunks. Next moment their 
door banged open and I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a procession of 
two passing our door in the dim 
light. The cook, scantily attired, 
was leading, and travelling fast: 
two jumps behind came Chips with 
his adze. 


We were all awake by now and, 
hastily pulling on trousers, we joined 
the night-watchman who had been 
listening from the galley. The cook 
reached the shelter of the cabins 
under the poop by the barest margin, 
and banged the steel door in the face 
of the carpenter just in time to avoid 
a vicious swipe of the adze. 

The Old Man, the mates, and the 
steward, who lived aft, were already 
out, roused by the rumpus, and in 
a moment the Old Man emerged 
from the companionway on the poop 
and looked down on Chips, who was 
still yelling and waving his adze 
outside the door on the main deck. 

The appearance of the skipper, 
our tried and trusted leader in all 
emergencies, gave us confidence to 
move farther aft, but always within 
reach of the shrouds, up which we 
were prepared to nip at a moment’s 
notice. The two mates joined the 
skipper on the poop, buttoning up 
coats against the chill wind. 

“ What’s all this?” boomed the 
skipper, and, as Chips looked up and 
started for the poop-ladder: “ Stay 

where you are and drop that adze.” 
The tone of absolute confidence and 
authority had its effect, and the 





carpenter, lowering his weapon, 
burst into a torrent of accusation 
against the cook. 

That scene lives in my memory 
after fifty years as clearly as if it had 
occurred last night. We were three 
months out from Antwerp, bound 
for Portland, Oregon, and were lying 
at anchor in the harbour of Port 
Stanley in the Falkland Islands, 
having turned back to repair after 
being dismasted off Cape Horn. The 
wind was whistling through the 
rigging overhead, and the moon, in 
fitful bursts through the clouds, 
alternately flooded the decks with 
light and plunged us into gloomy 
shadows. 

Presently the Old Man stemmed 
the carpenter’s flow: “ We'll soon 
see if you are poisoned. Leave that 
adze on the hatch and come up here. 
One of you boys bring the after 
riding-light. Open your mouth, 
stick out your tongue, let’s feel your 
pulse now.” 

After a pause in which the car- 
penter obliged in all particulars: “I 
don’t think you'll die tonight, but 
we'll get the doctor off right away. 

“Mr McGrowther, take the gig 
and get the doctor. Chips, go 
forward to your room and get into 
your bunk, and keep quiet until he 
comes.” 

The carpenter moved off, groaning 
and holding his stomach, while, 
under the orders of the second mate, 
the apprentices lowered the gig. 

“ He’s not poisoned, but did you 
notice his eyes?” I overheard the 
skipper say to the mate, as I replaced 
the riding-light on the end of the 
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spanker-boom. 
miss my guess.” 

It was a Jong hard pull for a small 
boat, but at last we were behind the 
shelter of the sunken hulks, which 
are the popular style of jetty and 
storehouses in Stanley. The second 
mate went in search of the doctor 
who, on hearing the Old Man’s 
diagnosis, decided that Stanley’s one 
policeman had better come along too ; 
so we had quite a boat-load and it 
was breakfast-time and daylight before 
we drew alongside once more. 

The doctor was not long in con- 
firming the Captain’s diagnosis, and 
after breakfast the carpenter was 
persuaded to go ashore to hospital 
to cure his ‘ poisoning.’ The cook, 
who had spent the remainder of the 
night behind a locked door in the 
steward’s cabin with a meat-chopper 
handy, kept discreetly out of sight 
until the boat was a mile from the 
ship. 

The Captain came back ill- 
tempered and worried. As if it 
weren’t bad enough to be losing time 
and effecting costly repairs, here was 
an important member of his ship’s 
company classed as a homicidal 
maniac and lodged in the town jail. 
For though Chips had always been 
unsociable, he was an excellent work- 
man. But later, when our repairs were 
completed and the time drew near 
for our departure, the skipper grew 
more worried. For the authorities 
ashore would not allow him to leave 
the carpenter on land, and an attempt 
to get him a passage to England on 
the only homeward-bound ship in 
harbour was a failure. In the end 
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the policeman brought him back 
aboard, we hove up and, taking 
advantage of an unusual easterly, 
headed once more for Cape Horn. 

As may be imagined, the atmo- 
sphere was rather tense in our little 
crew of twenty-five. There had been 
no opportunity to hold a fo’c’sle 
council between the carpenter’s re- 
turn (which nobody, except perhaps 
the Captain and officers, had ex- 
pected) and our departure. But Chips 
appeared his normal self, and went 
directly to his work of handling the 
windlass during the catting of the 
anchor. The cook, casting many 
fearful glances forward, worked in 
discomfort with both the weather 
and lee doors of his galley open, 
ready for a quick retreat aft. 

During the second dog watch, 
the old shellbacks put their heads 
together, and the outcome of their 
deliberations was that they were not 
going to let the Old Man rest under 
the belief that his crew considered 
things satisfactory. They drew lots 
for a spokesman to interview the 
Captain privately—for a muster of 
all hands aft might attract the 
attention of Chips. 

The ancient mariners in square- 
riggers dearly cherished their pre- 
Togative to go aft in a body to make a 
stand for their rights; and to give 
them their due, they only exercised 
the privilege when they considered 
it to be a matter of real moment to 
all hands. 

This time it was felt that the ab- 
sence of the visible support of his 
shipmates would make the spokes- 
man’s task particularly onerous, 
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but everyone except Frenchy, 
on whom the lot fell, stated 


his conviction that no better ad- 
vocate could possibly have been 
chosen. Frenchy modestly repre- 
sented that his command of the 
English language was perhaps not 
perfect. He was our oldest A.B., 
with a bushy, square-cut white 
beard, tufts of hair growing out of 
his ears and even on his nose. The 
grotesqueness of his squat figure was 
heightened by his bandy legs and 
peculiar rolling gait, but he knew 
his work and did it well. 

Frenchy had his interview with 
the Old Man who, thanks to the fair 
wind, was in a good humour, and 
reported that he was civilly received. 
He described the conversation with 
gusto and a wealth of gesture. 

“T said to him: ‘Captain, de 
hands don’t feel so good sailing with 
dat Chips. Dat man could murder 
half de men in de fo’c’sle with his 
adze if he take de notion some night.’ ” 

“It’s not quite as bad as you 
think, Frenchy,” the Captain had 
replied. “But I’m glad you came 
aft, because I want you to tell the 
others what to do about this business. 
You know I don’t like having him 
aboard any more than you do, and 
I tried my best to leave him ashore ; 
and we must make the best of it. 

“The doctor said he’s quiet 
enough now, and may not have 
another fit like that last one for a 
long time. Perhaps he'll not have 
another before we get to the States. 
All the same, you can expect anything 
from a man in his state, so a watch 
will have to be kept on him all the 
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time. The mates, and myself, are 
armed, and must shoot if necessary 
to stop him from harming anyone. 
I’ve thought of confining him, but 
that must be the last resource, and 
I doubt whether it can be done 
without someone getting seriously 
hurt . . . all we can do at present is 
to stand by and keep a sharp look- 
out.” Thereafter a strict watch on 
Chips was set, though it did not 
obtrude itself on his notice. During 
the day one of the hands was always 
given a job near the fore-hatch with 
the carpenter's shop under easy 
observation, and a signal was arranged 
to attract the attention of the mate 
on deck should he be wanted forward. 

At night, with no job of trimming 
yards or setting or taking in sail 
actually going on, the watch on deck 
would gather under the break of 
the fo’c’sle-head. The mate in 
charge, with the man at the wheel 
on the poop, the lookout on the 
fo’c’sle-head and the timekeeper, or 
policeman, as we used to call him, 
were all on the alert, but where 
previously it had been the custom 
of the remainder of the watch to 
snatch cat-naps between jobs, they 
now sat about and yarned in low 
voices. 

Right up to the Horn we sailed 
splendidly with a fair wind, then it 
swooped to the sou’-west and, 
gathering force with a falling glass, 
indicated to the veriest novice that 
we were in for a buster of no mean 
order. The Old Man had naturally 
hung on as long as he dared, to make 
westing, so once he had given the 
order to reduce sail it was a contin- 
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uous task; upper t’gallants, lower 
tgallants, foresail and upper top- 
sails all coming in one after the other. 
It was an ‘all hands on deck’ job, 
and by the time we were at the 
foresail I found myself on the star- 
board side of the yard next to the 
carpenter. 

We had more than the usual 
amount of trouble owing to a buntline 
carrying away, or something of the 
sort, and the frenzied canvas would 
billow over our heads while we 
struggled to gain a handhold on it. 
I remember the mate (who seldom 
came aloft) desperately hanging on 
to the forestay with his hands and 
trying to jump a crease on the big 
balloon of canvas at the bunt. 

The opposition of the sail roused 
us all to frantic efforts, but Chips 
was like a tiger. Swearing strange 
Norse oaths he bellowed and cursed 
and beat with his huge fists until 
at last we had the sail on the yard, 
after a fashion. This was no time 
to make a neat stow of it, but the 
bulges of canvas made it necessary 
for one man of each pair working 
together to sit down on the foot-rope 
and pass the gaskets, for no man 
could reach round the yard and sail 
by himself. 

Being next to the carpenter I 
unloosed our gasket and sat with 
one hand grasping a stirrup and my 
feet dangling in space. It was a 
precarious perch. With my free 
hand I hove the coiled gasket as 
far up on the fore-side of the yard 
as I could reach, but the carpenter 
did not grasp it. 

Presently I was aware that he was 
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shouting at me, and, leaning back to 
the after-side, I looked up at him. 
He bent over and yelled above the 
roar of wind and water: “ Pass it 
up dis side, you gott-fer-dam hobo ! ” 
Now every sailor knows that a gasket 
must be passed up the fore-side to 
bind the sail to the yard, and I was 
annoyed at being called a hobo. In 
the excitement I had forgotten all 
about Chips being mad, and I cursed 
back at him roundly, telling him to 
take the rope from me on the fore- 
side. Then suddenly I noticed his 
eyes. They were blazing, and a 
chill trickled down my spine. 

In the first shock of realisation I 
dropped the gasket and then clutched 
it again to comply with his order, 
but too late. Even as I reached 
forward, the toe of his heavy sea-boot 
took me on my seat and I sailed into 
space, clutching the gasket for dear 
life. 

I had slipped down the gasket a 
few feet below the level of the foot- 
rope before I was able to stop myself 
by taking a turn round my hand. 
As I swung there I looked upward 
at Chips, expecting further mischief. 
I saw a row of horrified faces peering 
at me over the yard, and the mate 
at the mast unbuckling his belted 
oilskins to reach for his gun. 

Looking down I took despairing 
stock of the situation, my legs auto- 
matically trying to twine round the 
short length of gasket still below me. 
I swung far out over the raging 
water to leeward as the ship rolled 


penter | to starboard, and then, twisting, 
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faced inboard as the ship rolled to 
windward. Encumbered by heavy 
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seaboots and oilskins, it was im- 
possible, on that thin line, which was 
already cutting my hands, to climb 
up to the footrope again, apart 
from having a madman awaiting me 
at the top. 

A yell from the deck far below 
drew my attention to the skipper’s 
face looking up at me like a pale 
moon. He was casting a rope off 
a pin; my eyes followed it and I 
recognised the clew garnet, a good 
heavy rope, something to get a 
satisfactory grip on. He gave it a 
mighty heave outwards in my 
direction and it billowed towards me, 
but I was too far out by a couple of 
feet. He gave it another heave, but 
still it fell short. I saw that if I 
lowered myself a few more feet on 
the gasket I would stand a better 
chance, for my swing would be 
through a greater arc. 

I started a perilous slide down the 
gasket, still keeping the turn round 
my right hand, though now the 
flesh was cut painfully and the blood 
trickled down my sleeve. My legs, 
which had secured a slight friction- 
hold on the gasket, came to the end 
and slid off. As the ship took a 
mighty roll to leeward and I swung 
out, farther than before, I felt myself 
going. With the last of my fast 
ebbing strength I desperately seized 
the gasket in my teeth, and was 
surprised to feel how it eased the 
Strain on my cracking arm-muscles, 

Then came the windward roll. 
I fairly whistled through the air, 
and the clew garnet billowed towards 
me again. No doubt of my catching 
it this time. With a sob of relief I 
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made the transfer from one rope 
to the other with legs and left hand. 
The Old Man hauled the lower end 
of the clew garnet tight round a pin 
and in a moment I was on deck, and 
all but collapsed on top of him. He 
hustled me aft and pushed me down 
the poop companionway with instruc- 
tions to get the steward to bind up 
my hand. 

The steward was still dealing with 
it when the pantry-door opened and 
my watch-mate, Alec, the senior 
apprentice, looked in. 

“What happened after I left?” 
was my first natural query. 

“The mate got his gun out and 
I believe would have shot Chips 
off the yard, but he saw you were 
safe before he made up his mind to 
doit. He told the two inboard hands 
to move in to the mast, then he 
ordered the carpenter down on deck 
and followed him. The rest of us 
stayed aloft and finished stowing the 
sail. 

“ Chips went to his room and the 
second mate is standing guard with 
a gun outside. Ill have to beat it 
now. We're going to wear ship and 
the Old Man says you’re to stay here 
until he comes down.” 

The usual hoarse yells, tramping 
of heavy shod feet overhead, and a 
difference in the motion of the ship 
indicated that the operation of wearing 
ship was already under way. After 

about fifteen minutes, his ship safely 
on the coming-up tack, the Old Man 
called me into the saloon. 

“What happened?” he said, as 
he took his seat at the head of the 
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table and produced his pipe and a 
plug of tobacco. 

I related the conversation with 
Chips and described the whole 
incident. When I was finished there 
was silence for a minute. 

“Well! Thank God you're safe 
and there’s been no shooting yet,” 
he said. “ Tell the mate to see me 
when the second mate relieves him. 
Better turn in. It’s your watch 
below now.” 

I left him gazing thoughtfully at 
the fire in the little stove and made 
my way on deck. I spoke to the 
mate, and then gingerly clawed my 
way along the life-line to the half-deck. 

The watch was grouped forward 
under the fo’c’sle-head and eyed me 
curiously as I tried to open the door 
with my left hand and brace myself 
against the rolling at the same time. 
Seeing I was having a bit of difficulty, 
Frenchy came along and opened the 
door, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion followed me inside. 

“TI just want to talk to you fellers 
a minute,” he said in reply to our 
surprised glances, for the hands 
never invaded our quarters. 

“* What the Old Man say to you ?” 
he queried. 

“Not much,” I replied. “ Told 
me to turn in, that’s about all.” 

“Vell, dat’s not good,” said 
Frenchy. “ Dat vas murder, or it 
would have been, and de fo’c’sle say 
better kill a crazy man than half of 
us get killed perhaps. Why not the 
mate shoot him, eh? un thing, 
anyway, nobody in de fo’c’sle go 
aloft wid dat carpenter no more, and 
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I joost wanted to tell you fellers. 
You do what you like, but I only tell 
you. I go now to tell de second 
mate.” 

The iron door closed behind his 
bandy legs and we looked to our 
oracle, Alec, who, after a moment’s 
thought, pronounced that it was 
unlikely the carpenter would be 
sent aloft again, so why talk mutiny. 
On that we turned in, the others 
to sleep at once, to judge by the 
chorus of snores, but what with the 
excitement and the pain in my hands 
it was nearly one bell before I calmed 
down sufficiently to doze off. 

When I went on deck again my 
hands were useless, and the mate, 
after examining them in the light 
from the binnacle, told me to turn 
in again. The ship was hove-to and 
riding easily, so the watch was only 
standing by anyway. 

When I turned out for breakfast 
with my own watch coming below, 
they were full of the news that Chips 
had not appeared to sound the wells. 
The mate had told them not to call 
him, but to clear the paint-locker and 
shift all the paint and gear into the 
forepeak. This paint-locker was a 
steel-walled room, about seven feet 
by six, with broad shelves, and it 
stood next to the galley. 

We had just finished clearing up 
after breakfast when one of the 
hands put his head in the door and 
whispered mysteriously : “ All hands 
aft except the carpenter.” 

Carefully laying aside pipes and 
Cigarettes we clambered aft on the 
life-line. Though the gale was abating 
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the ship was still hove-to, and water 
was washing across the main deck. 
So all the hands were grouped on the 
lee side of the poop, with the skipper 
and mates to windward, and the 
steward and cook peering out of the 
companionway. Old Frenchy at 
the wheel, with his white beard 
blowing about, was well within 
earshot, and the Old Man, after a 
look round to see we were all present, 
began to talk. 

“Men, [ve decided that the 
carpenter has to be locked up. 
You all know why. I will try to do 
it myself. If he resists, come to my 
assistance and lash his arms and legs 
until we have him inside the paint- 
locker. We can pass him food 
through the port-hole; and there 
he’ll have to stay until we make 
port.” 

There was a murmur of approval. 
Some of the men looked a bit scared, 
as if envisaging combat with the 
giant, but most simply looked more 
keenly alert and took without further 
comment the six-foot lengths of 
thin rope the second mate issued. 

“ Starboard watch go for’ard on 
your own side and the port watch 
on the paint-locker side. Have you 
the key, Mister ? ” 

Yes, Mr McGrowther had the key. 
The crowd moved off forward and 
after a few minutes the Captain 
followed, leaving the poop to the 
First Officer and old Frenchy at the 
wheel. 

Arriving at the carpenter’s shop 
the Captain hesitated, then he struck 
the iron door a couple of blows with 
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the side of his clenched fist. There 
was no response, so after another 
knock or two the Captain tried the 
other door and finally wrenched it 
open. 

The hands, tensely grouped, half 
expected to see Chips rush out at 
the Old Man with the much-feared 
adze, but nothing happened. Those 
nearest the skipper noticed a look 
of surprise spread over his face. 
From the starboard door he could 
see both into the tiny cabin and 
through the carpenter’s shop. The 
surprising thing was that Chips was 
not there. 

A hurried look into the other 
quarters and latrines forward disclosed 
no sign of him, and the men eyed 
each other in speculation. Had 
Chips gone overboard while all hands 
were aft getting the skipper’s instruc- 
tions? He was certainly not in any 
of the quarters, galley or store-rooms 
forward, and a look at the fore hatch 
and the hatch to the fore peak showed 


The gale was taking off by this 
time, and at the change of watch 
at 4 P.M., when all hands were on 
deck, we wore ship and set the 
tops’ls, which steadied her up. Seas 
crashed across the deck amidships 
less frequently and with less volume, 
so that it was possible, by careful 
manceuvring, for the second mate 
to issue the daily ration of fresh 
water. 

As in most square-riggers, the 
fresh-water pump was amidships 
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them tightly battened down. It 
would be impossible for a man to 
go down a hatch and replace the 
battens and wedges from inside. 
The rail forward was soon lined with 
men sombrely gazing at the big 
rollers, each with his unspoken 
thoughts showing in his face. 

The skipper and the second mate 
clambered aft again. The ship was 
making no headway, so if Chips 
was swimming around he must still 
be close to us, perhaps visible. The 
Old Man, having regained the poop, 
shouted for the apprentices of the 
watch to go aloft and look round. 

The boys swung into the rigging 
and were soon on the royal yards, 
while some of the A.B.’s clambered 
up the fo’c’sle-head and cast their 
eyes round expectantly. But after 
half an hour of it even the most 
optimistic gave up hope, and though 
there was much head-shaking, it was 
noticeable that a cloud of worry 
had lifted from the ship’s crew. 


just abaft the main-mast. There 
were two big iron tanks in the hold 
directly underneath, and a covered 
manhole, with a three-foot high 
coaming, led from the deck to the 
tops of the tanks. It was only used 
when a hand was sent down to shift 
the valve that switched the pump 
from one tank to the other. 

When the second mate tried the 
pump that evening, however, nothing 
came up, despite water being poured 
down to prime it. One hand after 
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another tried a furious burst of 
pumping and then gave up exhausted. 

“Something the matter down 
below at the valve,” sapiently observed 
Mr McGrowther. “ Take the cover 
off the manhole and skip down, Alec, 
and have a look.” 

Alec slowly cast off the lashing 
round the canvas cover and I could 
see that he was putting off time and 
thinking of something else rather 
than the job in hand. Crash! came 
a sea over the rail, and the three or 
four hands waiting with their fresh- 
water buckets took to the life-rail 
where they were joined by Mr 
McGrowther and Alec. 

Waiting for the water to subside, 
Alec leaned towards me and whisper- 
ed: “Go for’ard to the sail-locker 
and have a look to see if our ‘ under- 
ground railway’ has been used. I 
have a hunch Chips may be below. 
Hurry up. [ll stall until you get 
back.”’ 

I am afraid I am but a poor 
dissembler, and it was lucky the 
second mate was looking in another 
direction, for I nearly fell off the 
life-rail in my surprise. Alec had 
shown a flash of that intelligence 
which, in its suspicious reasoning or 
intuition of what the other fellow 
would do, was to stand him in good 
stead years later as a very successful 
decoy-ship commander during the 
Great War. 

The fact of the pump being out 
of order for no apparent reason had 
started his train of thought. Every- 
one had considered the possibility of 
the madman being below, but the 
closed hatches had seemed to rule 
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that out. Only the apprentices knew 
of another way below, or at least we 
had thought so. Our way led via 
the sail-locker forward, and we had 
guarded the secret well, for it was 
the route by which we did a little 
felonious purloining of stores from 
the lazarette. 

The sailmaker had a room on the 
starboard bow where he did a good 
deal of his work in bad weather. 
In the deck of this room there was 
a hatch about two feet square leading 
down to the sail-locker, which was 
directly underneath and partitioned 
off from the cargo hold by a heavy 
wooden bulkhead of battens spaced 
about three inches apart. Long ago 
one of these battens had been 
loosened, and the ordinary nails 
replaced by an ingenious arrangement 
of long screw-nails which allowed 
the batten to be swung aside at the 
lower end, whereby it was easy to 
slip through into the hold. The 
secret had been passed on from one 
batch of apprentices to another for 
about ten years, and as far as we 
knew no one else had discovered it. 

I jumped down from the life-rail 
and ran forward. We only used our 
* underground railway ’ under favour- 
able conditions, generally in the 
tropics when old Sails was sleeping 
outside and we could go down the 
hatch in his room without fear of 
discovery. The starboard light-house 
was also entered from his room, so 
we did have an excuse for being in 
there to trim the lamp, and one of 
the apprentices of the watch on deck 
would keep a lookout while one from 
the watch below dropped down the 





sail-hatch into the locker, swung the 
batten aside after removing the 
screwnails, and proceeded via the 
top of the cargo, with much squirming 
under beams, to the lazarette, which 
was under the cabin, and only 
separated from the cargo hold by a 
wooden bulkhead with a sliding door 
which we saw to it was always left a 
little open. 

Our depredations were small ones, 
for a noticeable disappearance of 
stores would have led to investigations. 
A tin of jam or bully beef usually 
represented the fruits of our bur- 
glarious enterprises. About once a 
week the lamptrimmer (who was 
an apprentice) and another boy were 
sent down into the lazarette to get 
up asupply of kerosene for the lamps. 
The old steward always stood guard 
over the little hatch we used in the 
floor of his pantry, and patted any 
suspicious bulges on our clothing to 
make sure we were not making off 
with some of his stores, but we had 
already pushed a tin or two into the 
hold to be picked up later, and our 
moral indignation at the unworthy 
suspicions of the steward was always 
loudly expressed. 

When I got to the sailmaker’s 
room old Sails was out, and hesitat- 
ingly I lifted the hatch, half expecting 
the carpenter to jump out on me. 
Nothing stirred in the black gloom 
of the sail-locker, but now that there 
was a possibility of his being below 
I did not care to go down alone and 
without a light. There was a box 


of matches on the sailmaker’s table. 
I struck one and leaned through the 
hatch. One brief glance was enough. 
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The movable batten was swung aside, 
proving that someone had passed 
through—and that someone, a million 
to one, was the mad carpenter. 

I threw the match on the deck, 
automatically stamped it out, and 
after replacing the hatch in a hurry, 
fled aft again. I had only been gone 
a little over a minute and the manhole 
cover to the tanks was still on. Alec 
was standing on top of it with the 
lashing in his hand, waiting for the 
water on deck from another boarding 
sea to drain off. 

I climbed up on the rail close to 
him and whispered: “ The batten’s 
loose. He must be down below.” 
“ Leave it to me,” replied Alec, who 
evidently had been turning the matter 
over in his mind during my absence. 

The problem was how to let the 
Captain and officers know that the 
carpenter was in the hold without 
incriminating ourselves and disclosing 
our jam-thieving activities. 

Alec did it rather neatly. When 
the second mate said: “‘ Now’s your 
chance, Alec. Off with the cover and 
get down,” he obeyed smartly and 
whipped off the cover; but just as 
he was poised with one leg in the 
opening, his face registered a nice 
mixture of alarm and surprise and 
he appeared to be listening intently. 
“I heard someone talking down 
there,” he told the second mate. 
“It’s the carpenter. He’s shut the 
valve from the tanks.” 

“Are you sure?” said Mr Mc- 
Growther, alert instantly and peering 
down the manhole. 

It may have been imagination on 
Alec’s part, but the carpenter had 
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evidently been listening, for a stream 
of Nordic oaths suddenly came from 
below. 

“ Put the cover on quick,” ordered 
Mr McGrowther; “and you run 
aft and tell the Old Man,” he 
continued, speaking to me. I was 
off at full speed and, after passing 
the news to the Captain, I slipped 
down to the steward and volunteered 
to make sure that his lazarette door 
was securely fastened so that the 
carpenter couldn’t come up and 
attack the cook and himself via the 
pantry hatch. I painted a somewhat 
lurid picture, and was immediately 
commissioned to do the job in return 
for a couple of fancy cakes. 

Returning on deck, I found that 
somehow the skipper and the second 
mate had themselves come to the 
conclusion that Chips had gone into 
the hold through the sail-locker, and 
were engaged in nailing the batten 
up again and putting in extra ones, 
so that the carpenter was virtually 
a prisoner down below. This was 
not an unmixed blessing ; for though 
we had wanted him a prisoner, there 
was a great deal of difference between 
having him in the paint-locker and 
having him in the hold where he 
was free to cut off our water-supply, 
broach the cargo, or even set fire to 
the ship. The skipper, as it turned 
out, expected to starve him into 
submission, prompted by the desire 
to avoid physical injury or bloodshed ; 
for it was soon ascertained that the 
dreaded adze was missing from 
among the tools in the carpenter’s 
shop. 

Why the man had gone below to 
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hide in the first place was probably 
some premonition of an impending 
attack by the remainder of the ship’s 
company, and the turning off of the 
water was no doubt prompted by a 
vague idea of revenge. 

Our first care was to conserve all 
the water we had on top, in the cabin, 
galley, fo’c’sle and half-deck. The 
amount was small enough, but that 
caused little disquiet in the cold, 
rainy, snowy weather off Cape Horn. 

As soon as the skipper was sure 
he had the carpenter a prisoner in 
the hold, he ordered the manhole- 
cover to be taken off again and called 
down. There was no answer at 
first, but at length a sudden burst of 
defiant profanity indicated that there 
was little use attempting to carry on 
any sort of coherent conversation. 
The manhole was closed for the 
night, and we went about prepara- 
tions for gathering all the rain-water 
we could. 

There was great pow-wow fore 
and aft in the dog watches that 
evening, and not a little nervousness. 
Could the madman sink the ship 
somehow ? Not very easily, was the 
consensus of opinion. Could he set 
her on fire? Quite easily but 
unlikely, if, as we presumed, he 
didn’t want to be roasted alive 
himself. Could he get food as well 
as water down there? The appren- 
tices were appealed to. Had they 
seen anything eatable in the cargo ? 
After remembering ginger-ale first, 
one said he recollected some cases 
which he believed contained tinned 
anchovies. The skipper and the 
mate had already considered that 





question, and a reference to the cargo 
manifest had proved there was plenty 
of eatable stuff below, but probably 
this was not known to the carpenter, 
who joined the ship after it was 
loaded, and anyway it was stowed 
well aft in the tween decks where 
he would be unlikely to find it. 

Meanwhile the old sailmaker was 
busy fastening two iron bars across 
the little hatch in the deck of his 
room. Though the skipper and the 
mates had securely fixed the battens 
between the sail-locker and the hold, 
old Sails was taking no chances and 
perfecting his own defences. 

It certainly was an eerie feeling 
having a madman trapped below, 
but we all felt much better than 
when he was on deck, and after a 
few days we almost accepted it as 
something in the usual order of 
things, and the work of getting the 
ship along went on as usual. Daily 
the Old Man had the manhole cover 
taken off and attempted to speak 
to Chips, but there came only abuse 
and profanity. We tried the pump 
several times again, but always found 
it shut off from below, so we con- 
tinued to gather rain-water and store 
it in tanks in the lazarette. 

After the gale we got a good slant 
to the north-west and made fair 
progress, so that at the end of the 
week we were round the Horn and 
reaching towards more temperate 
climes. The Old Man no doubt 
lay awake when he ought to have 
been asleep, worrying over the 
carpenter, but ‘sufficient for the 
day—’ was the attitude adopted by 
the rest of us. 
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Some of the old hands said Chips 
was only obeying a natural animal 
instinct to crawl away and die by 
himself. He must be getting very 
weak, and possibly his mind might 
return to normal and he would ask 
to be let out. Another school of 
thought held to the gloomy opinion 
that he was up to some devilry below, 
gathering dunnage to start a big fire, 
or making a hole to sink the ship. 
The latter theory was safely dis- 
counted ; for we heard no sounds 
of hammering from below, and we 
were pretty sure he had taken no 
tools with him except his adze. It 
was also deemed unlikely that he had 
matches, for no one had ever seen 
him smoking. 

At the end of that first week the 
skipper told the mate he thought 
Chips’s voice sounded very weak 
and, clearly worried at the thought 
of having to account to the shore 
authorities for starving a madman to 
death, he ordered us to lower a few 
biscuits to the tank-top in a little 
canvas bag. 

He called down the manhole: 
“Here are some biscuits for you, 
Chips”; but the reply in broken 
English on what he could do with 
his biscuits brought a slightly height- 
ened colour to the skipper’s tanned 
cheeks, and there was a cold look 
in his eyes as he looked round the 
little group to see if any of us showed 
signs of levity. Then he ordered 
the manhole on again and departed 
for his poop in a bad temper. 

On the following day we were 
assured Chips was not starving; for 
as soon as the Old Man started to 
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call down the manhole an empty tin 
came flying out. On examination it 
was found to have held a certain 
kind of desiccated vegetable, which 
proved conclusively that Chips was 
living off broached cargo. 

This eased the skipper’s mind, 
and everything went smoothly for 
several days, after he had delivered 
(purely as a matter of form) a 
dissertation to Chips on the iniquity 
of any member of the crew broaching 
cargo, and a warning on the penalties 
he would suffer when we got to port. 
I didn’t like the way in which the 
carpenter laughed after the Old 
Man mentioned reaching port, and 
the pessimists again construed it as 
an indication that he was fixing up 
some dirty work below. 

Fortunately there were no ex- 
plosives in the cargo, but talk of ex- 
plosives led to a discussion on chemi- 


| cals in the half-deck one dog watch, 


and Joe, who was a great theorist 
though not prominent for his practi- 
cal qualities as a seaman, expounded 
a scheme by which he could make a 
noxious gas, and either render Chips 
unconscious or drive him to submit 
to being manacled and pulled out of 
the manhole. 

We had a carboy of acid aboard, 
which the bosun served out in very 


small quantities now and again for 
_ the purpose of cleaning latrines, and 


Joe affirmed that this acid poured 
on broken holystones would give off 
a choking sulphurous sort of gas. 
If we could somehow get the stuff 
down below, it would make the hold 
untenable for the carpenter. After 
sundry preliminary experiments with 
F 
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a small quantity begged from the 
bosun, the scheme was put to the 
mate, who was at first inclined to 
treat it as a subtle attempt to get rid 
of his principal instruments of torture 
for the crew, and laughed heartily at 
Joe’s ingenuous naivety in daring to 
try to put one over on him. But when 
it was pointed out that only one, 
or at most two holystones would be 
necessary, he became thoughtful and 
promised to mention it to the skipper. 

The plan was introduced to the 
Captain as he and the mate sat at 
supper, and their discussion was 
faithfully recounted to us by the 
steward. 

In the end he promised to think 
it over, and next day he sent for Joe, 
who by this time was giving himself 
airs bearable perhaps in an Edison or 
Rutherford, but subtly aggravating 
to his fellow apprentices. In return, 
Alec found a new nickname for him 
—Stinker—which stuck for a while. 

Joe gave a demonstration to the 
skipper with some acid and sandstone 
in the paint-locker, crushing up the 
the sandstone and finally dashing on 
the acid with the air of Merlin at 
the Court of King Arthur. There was 
a puff from the bucket and the Old 
Man came out coughing, closely 
followed by ‘ Stinker’ using a wad 
of waste as a gas-mask. 

The net result of the experiment 
was that the skipper and the mate 
put their heads together again. 
There were several good reasons for 
trying to get the carpenter out of 
the hold, the principal one being 
that we might well be short of water 
if we struck a long dry calm in the 
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tropics. Then, too, several of our 
spare sails in a space on the fore 
*tween-deck hatch outside the sail- 
locker were unobtainable as long as 
Chips barred the way with his adze. 
Above all, the deciding factor in the 
Captain’s opinion was the intolerable 
uncertainty he, as master of the 
vessel, was subjected to as long as 
Chips was at large below. 

For the next few days we sped 
steadily northward towards the south- 
east trade wind, and the sailmaker was 
put on the job of repairing an old 
windsail which the mate had hauled 
out from somewhere. The plan of 
campaign, as outlined by the Captain 
and the mates, filtered by the usual 
channels of steward and cook and 
sailmaker to the hands forward. It 
was as follows : 

A large empty paint-drum was 
to be put down into the sail-locker 
and filled with Joe’s hell-brew ; then 
the wind-sail would be nailed over 
the hatch in the sailmaker’s room 
and trimmed to the wind. The wind 
was supposed to drive the gas through 
the hold, via the lazarette, to the 
only other outlet that would be open 
—the hatch in the steward’s pantry. 
When the fumes started to come up 
there the hatch would be closed, 
this being accepted as proof that the 
gas filled the after part of the hold. 
At the same time the sailmaker’s 
hatch would be closed and the fumes 
left to do their work forward where 
Chips could not get at their source. 
To avoid any risk of the carpenter 
being gassed to death if he were 
sleeping, several of the crew were 
to beat on kerosene-tins at the open- 
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ings fore, aft, and amidships and 
try to engage him in conversation. 

So much for the plans. 

The execution did not quite follow 
the expected line. Despite the 
beating on cans, the yells and shouts 
down the hatches by the guards at 
these points, there was no sign or 
sound of Chips. And after half an 
hour no gas seemed to have got even 
as far as the main hatch, of which 
a corner was lifted now and again 
for observation purposes. At the 
fore-hatch it seemed quite strong, 
but that was only a few feet from the 
sail-locker. Since, however, there 
was no sign of the carpenter in the 
fore-hatch, it was decided that the 
opportunity of getting out the square 
sails lying in the square of the hatch 
should be taken advantage of, so a 


- 
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couple of hands jumped down and | 
the sails were soon hauled out on | 
deck while the mates stood by with | 


revolvers. After the sails were out, 
one of the hands, greatly daring and 
not at all inconvenienced by the gas, 


which soon dispersed after the hatch | 


was opened, climbed in a little way 


until he could see along the top of © 


the cargo to the light coming from 
the main hatch. He reported no 


sign of our quarry, so the hatches | 


were battened down again. By this 


time the gas-works in the sail-locker | 


seemed to have given out, and the 
skipper and mate went into confer- 
ence on the poop. 

Apparently the conclusion come 
to by our commander was that the 
gas attack was a failure, and a return 
to the ‘ wait and see’ policy of Mr 
Asquith was indicated. 
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What Chips was doing at the time 
of our attempt to chase him out by 
gas we never found out. That he 
was alive and threatening we dis- 
covered next day when the cover 
of the manhole to the water-tanks 
was removed. The second mate, 
thinking that since we had got our 
spare sails out of the hatch without 
encountering opposition, we might 
chance sending a man down to turn 
on the fresh water from the tanks 
to the pump, decided he would risk 
it himself without saying anything 
to the Old Man. 

The skipper and mate were at 
supper, about three bells in the first 
dog watch, when Mr McGrowther 
decided to make his attempt. He 
signified his intention to the six men 


' and two boys of the watch as they 
' were coiling up the ropes round 


the mainmast, and proceeded to 
unlash the manhole cover. 

The hands crowded round as the 
cover was lifted off and all listened 
attentively. Not a sound was heard 
from below except the usual creaking 
of the cargo as the ship rolled. Mr 
McGrowther hoisted himself into 
the three-foot coaming, which proved 
to be a rather tight fit for a largish 
man. He sat on the edge for a 
moment and peered down past his 
legs. Then, apparently satisfied, he 


_ lowered himself gingerly, feeling with 


n come 
that the 
a return 
of Mr 





his feet for the first rung of the steel 
ladder under the manhole. 

The next instant he gave a yell 
that brought all hands on deck, and 
at the same time he gave a convulsive 
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upward heave in an attempt to get 
out of the manhole. The watch on 
deck grabbed hold of him wherever 
they could lay hands on his clothing 
and hove upwards mightily. The 
carpenter had him by the feet and 
was pulling downward, with all the 
advantage of gravity, and probably 
having his feet hooked in something 
below to give him additional leverage. 

“'He’s got me by the ankles,” 
gasped Mr McGrowther, with a 
look of horror on his face which I 
shall never forget. Strangely enough, 
once we found that Chips was not 
slashing his feet with the adze, the 
situation struck us all as humorous, 
and some of the men could hardly 
pull on account of attempts to 
suppress their laughter. 

The unfortunate second mate in 
most ships is for many reasons 
unpopular with the crew. As the 
old song put it: ‘You can’t go 
wrong if you blame it on the blasted 
second mate,’ and poor Mr Mc- 
Growther was no exception. 

The Captain and the mate arrived 
on the scene, blowing biscuit-crumbs 
from their hastily interrupted meal. 
A quick survey of the situation 
convinced the Oid Man that neither 
side was winning in the strange 
tug-of-war. We could not get enough 
leverage on McGrowther’s head and 
shoulders, and there was no room 
for the watch below to get a proper 
hold on him. So the skipper ordered 
a strop to be put round the second 
mate under his arms, The royal 
halliards being conveniently handy, 
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they were hooked on to the strop and 
all hands tailed on to the end. 

The wretched mate seemed to 
stretch unbelievably, and his face 
turned as pale as the white canvas 
over our heads, but though suffering 
agony he only grunted a little. Up 
he came, inch by inch, the carpenter 
hanging on like grim death to his 
ankles. His buttocks appeared over 
the edge, and the skipper, peering 
down, could see the carpenter’s 
hands. With a swiftness that pro- 
claimed him the fine quick-thinking 
seaman he was, he reached into his 
hip-pocket and pulled out the hand- 
cuffs he had evidently carried about 
since Chips’s madness started. With 
his other hand he reached for an end 
of rope coiled on a_ belaying-pin 
beside him, and threw it to the mate, 
on the other side of the manhole, 
with the order to make it fast on the 
pin-rail opposite. Leaving about a 
fathom of slack he took a turn with 
his end over the belaying-pin, and 
passed the link of the open handcuffs 
over the rope. No need to tell the 
crew what he intended to do now. 
They redoubled their efforts on the 
royal halliards, with raucous bellows 
as if they were hoisting a twenty-foot 
shark aboard. 

Up came McGrowther a little 
farther, and the Old Man, tense as 
a terrier at a rat-hole, held the 
handcuffs in readiness but carefully 
out of sight of the carpenter, who was 
apparently doing his best to rend 
the second mate’s legs from his body. 

One more mighty heave on the 
halliards and Chips’s foothold down 
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below must have slipped, for Mc- 
Grothwer shot a good two feet 
upward, exposing the carpenter’s 
wrists to the handcuffs. There was 
a triumphant click, and a fraction 
of a second later Chips let go, but 
too late to escape. McGrowther 
seemed to fly upwards on the halliards 
like a trapeze artist, and there came 
a howl of anguish from Chips as 
he dropped towards the tank-top, 
suspended by the rope through the 
handcuffs. 

The second mate was hastily 
lowered to the deck, the strop was 
passed round the carpenter’s wrists, 
and the royal halliards hooked on 
again. The skipper gave the word, 
the tackle tightened, and up came 
our madman with such a profusion 
of oaths and menaces that the more 
timid of us would gladly have dropped 
him out of sight again. 

The Old Man and the mate worked 
fast; in a trice they had lashings 
round his arms and legs. When they 
finished he was almost as immobile 
as a mummy; he was lowered on 
deck, and lay cursing while the 
skipper turned his attention to 
McGrowther. 

“Carry him in to the cabin and 
put him on my settee,” said the Old 
Man after a brief examination, which 
evidently satisfied him that his Second 


ml 


Officer was not on the point of — 


expiring. 

He turned back to the carpenter 
and gave orders for his removal to 
the paint-locker, where a couple of 
blankets from Chips’s own bunk 
were thrown in. Before he was 
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stowed away, the mate, under the 
skipper’s orders, went thoroughly 
through his clothing. Nothing was 
found except a sheath-knife on his 
belt and a few nails in his pockets. 
These were removed, and when he 
was deposited on the deck of the 
locker his leg lashings were cut. 
He did not seem disposed to get to 
his feet, so the arm lashings were 


We were well north of the Line 
and blowing along in the trade wind 
when we got Chips out of the hold, 
and things quickly adjusted them- 
selves. The water from the tanks 
had been turned on once more 
and the dreaded adze recovered 
from where the carpenter had left 
it among the cargo. 

Food and water were passed to 
Chips in the paint-locker through 
the port-hole. At first he refused 
everything, but after a day of self- 
imposed starvation he quietened down 
and took food from the hands of his 
fellow countryman, old Sails. 

For three days there was compara- 
tive quiet aboard the ship, then a 
most upsetting thing occurred. Some 
job had to be done which required 
the use of carpenters’ tools, and the 
mate ordered a little Austrian A.B., 
who was a handyman at woodworking, 


to get a saw from the carpenter’s 


shop. Stephan, the Austrian, un- 
thinkingly passed the paint-locker as 
Chips was looking out, and when he 
recognised his saw, Chips let out a 
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swiftly cut with a sharp knife and the 
iron door locked on him. 

The handcuffs were left on, at the 
Old Man’s orders, but next day, in 
response to the pleadings of the 
prisoner (who seemed to have become 
almost rational again), the skipper 
told him to put his hands out of the 
porthole and with great caution took 
the handcuffs off. 


bellow of rage which brought the 
mate and several of the watch on 
deck along to see what was wrong. 

The little Austrian, feeling secure 
in the knowledge that Chips was 
safely locked behind a steel door, 
waved the saw before Chips’s face. 
The mate, who had just come round 
the corner of the deckhouse, shouted 
to Stephan: “ Come away from there 
you —— fool,” and then the un- 
believable happened. 

The paint-locker door opened and 
the madman came out with a rush. 
Stephan dropped the saw, gave a 
yell of horror, and sprang into the 
fore-rigging like a monkey. Chips 
followed him and a race aloft began. 
Most of us looking on were paralysed 
with surprise, until the mate caused 
a diversion by rushing aft to his 
cabin, using some dreadful language. 
He had discarded his pistol as being 
unnecessary and inconvenient. 

The mate and the Old Man were 
forward again in a moment, both 
armed, but by that time the chase 
had ascended to the t’gallant mast 
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and they joined the rest of the crew, 
craning their necks to follow the 
fortunes of Stephan and Chips. 

The Ofid Man bellowed at the 
carpenter to come down, and waved 
his revolver menacingly, but Chips 
took no notice. The mate thrust 
his gun in his pocket and swung 
into the rigging in pursuit, and 
Mr McGrowther, arriving on the 
scene from his watch below, started 
up the opposite shrouds. 

By that time, however, Chips 
appeared to have the little Austrian 
cornered on the tgallant yard, and 
in desperation Stephan jumped for 
the fore-t’gallant stay and slid down 
to the jib-boom. The carpenter, 
baying like a hound, took to the 
fore-topmast stay and came down 
like greased lightning, so that he had 
Stephan trapped outside him on the 
end of the jib-boom. 

Meanwhile the two mates were 
in the fore-top, each waving a pistol 
and afraid to take a long shot in case 
they hit Stephan. The skipper, gun 
in hand, was puffing up the starboard 
fo’c’sle-head ladder with most of the 
crowd following him, and a venture- 
some A.B. was leaping up the port 
ladder. As they got to the fo’c’sle- 
head Chips was reaching for the 
Austrian, who had retreated to the 
shark’s fin on the very end of the 
jib-boom. 

We were just in time to see this 
when Stephan, seeing he was hope- 
lessly trapped, took a swipe at the 
carpenter with his sheath-knife, 
missed, and, with a howl of terror 
or despair, leaped into the sea. The 
skipper took a shot at Chips, at a 
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range of about sixty feet, and missed, 
too. But the carpenter immediately 
followed Stephan into the water. 

The ship was doing about four 
knots, running free in a light breeze 
with no jibs set, and pandemonium 
raged when the skipper yelled orders 
to bring her to the wind. 

He was at the wrong end of the 
ship, however, and too far away 
for the helmsman either to hear the 
commands or see what was going on, 
though he was nearly frantic with 
curiosity. 

The two mates slid down the 
backstays to the deck quickly enough, 
and one ran to the wheel while the 
other let go the fore braces; but it 
was Alec again who thought quickly 








enough to dash aft and heave the | 
end of a rope on top of the Austrian | 
as he slithered along the ship’s | 


side. Stephan caught the line and 
came up hand over hand, just out 
of reach of the carpenter, who 
grabbed the same line a few seconds 
later. 

Stephan tumbled over the rail, 
coughed up about a gallon of sea 
water and collapsed on the deck. 
Alec grabbed a belaying-pin, and 
when Chips was half over the rail 
and in perfect position, hit him a 
lusty smack on the back of the head. 
The carpenter rolled down from 
the pin-rail and lay peacefully along- 
side his intended victim. 

In a moment we were all ranged 


in a circle, gazing at the two inert | 


figures lying in a pool of water. 
The skipper pushed through and, 
replacing his gun in a pocket, bent 
over to examine the carpenter first. 
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He was evidently not sure whether 
he had shot him or not ; but examina- 
tion revealed nothing more than the 
lump on the man’s skull produced 
by Alec’s belaying-pin, and the Old 
Man ordered us to put him back 
in the paint-locker and lash a baulk 
of heavy timber across the door. 

When we looked at the lock on 
the door we saw that the bolt could 
easily be forced back from within 
with a suitable lever, and the lever 
was found lying on the deck inside. 
It was a largish nail, evidently 
extracted from the spars of the 
shelves. Why he had not emerged 
from the paint-locker sooner, and 
at night, was a question that sent 
cold shivers down our spines. 

Chips came round after a while and 
the sailmaker was told to give him 
some dry clothes via the port-hole, 
which he accepted willingly enough. 
Alec got a few words of commenda- 
tion from the skipper and a great 
deal from the remainder of the crew, 
but it didn’t alter his usual demeanour 
a whit, except that he, like Stephan, 
did not obtrude himself on Chips’s 
notice. 

In the days that followed, Sails 
yarned with Chips for brief spells 
when handing him grub, but the 
carpenter was still morose and did 
not seek to prolong the conversations. 
Sails told us that Chips knew who 
had laid him out with the belaying- 
pin, but he had not threatened 
vengeance on Alec as he had on the 
cook and Stephan. 

Day followed day as we worked 
the ship north through the trade 
winds, and at last we headed into 
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the Oregon coast to make the 
entrance to the Columbia River. 
The anchors were got ready about 
a hundred miles off the coast, and 
the weather became damp and foggy. 

Feeling his way cautiously, the 
Old Man gave orders, at least once 
a watch, to heave the ship to and 
take a cast of the deep-sea lead. 
We had our fill of that before the 
long-expected hundred-fathom line 
was crossed about midnight one 
dark foggy night. The breeze was 
light, but sail was reduced and the 
ship ghosted along, the intention 
being to fetch the Columbia River 
lightship during the daylight next 
day. We must have been about twenty 
miles south-south-west of the light- 
ship about 2 A.M. when the fog- 
horn of another sailing-ship, running 
before the wind, was heard giving 
the regulation three blasts. The wind 
was a light easterly, and we ourselves 
were on the starboard tack, so our 
fog-horn lustily answered one blast 
at the prescribed intervals. 

Alec and I in the mate’s watch 
were busy running the lead-line 
forward ready for the next cast, 
which shortly before had recorded 
eighty-five fathoms. The skipper 
had gone to the chart-table to 
estimate his position by the sounding, 
when the three blasts suddenly 
blared out close to on our starboard 
bow. Some trick of the fog, no 
doubt, but it made us all jump. 

“Keep the horn going,” yelled the 
mate to the lookout on the fo’c’sle- 
head. The skipper appeared hastily 
and ordered: “Stand by the jib- 
sheets forward.” Alec made fast the 


end of the lead-line and disappeared 
into the half-deck, where I could 
hear him shaking the other boys 
awake, 

As every seaman on deck knew, 
it was the duty of the other ship to 
keep clear of us; but it can be a 
tricky situation when two sailing- 
ships meet in a fog. The captain in 
charge of the vessel under obligation 
to Keep clear must have a certain 
capability for both imagination and 
clear calculation, qualities sometimes 
lacking in many otherwise competent 
shipmasters. He must arrange in 
his mind’s eye an exact picture of 
how the unseen vessel is heading, 
and then determine the surest way 
of avoiding her. 

The three short blasts grew 
steadily louder, and I heard the 
remarks of those around me in 
varying tones of alarm: “ She’s 
going to hit us,” “ She’s heading 
right for us,” “ Why the hell doesn’t 
he bear away ?” 

Suddenly from out of the wet 
gloom came a roar that a Bull of 
Bashan might have envied, and a 
voice with a decidedly ‘ down East’ 
twang bellowed: “ How ye heading, 
Cap ? ” 

“* Nor’-by-east,” yelled our Old 
Man, and we could hear a volley of 
orders and choice profanity mingled 
with the rattle of ropes through 
blocks. 

A towering, ghostly shadow took 
shape before our eyes close on the 
starboard bow. The other ship was 
heading directly for us, and our 
skipper, determined that if he was 
going to be rammed we should take 
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it on the bow, bellowed: “ Hard 
down the helm! Let go the jibs 
and fore-sheet ! ” 


The instant execution of these | 


orders brought the stranger right 


ahead, but as we had very little way | 


on, our ship refused to swing any 
farther and, hung in irons, almost 


stopped. The other ship seemed 


to advance on us at a terrifying speed 
(though I suppose that was really 
the effect of my heated imagination), 


and she started to pay off to clear | 


ahead of us as she came on. Despite 
this desperate effort a collision 
appeared inevitable, and our skipper 
yelled: “ All hands on deck. Get 
the watch below out of the fore- 
castle.” 

The only question in my mind 
was where we were going to hit 
him; for now his bow had drawn 
across us and it looked as if we would 
ram him amidships, but still he drew 
across. I couldn’t see well enough 
from the fore-deck and, greatly 
daring, I mounted the ladder to the 
fo’c’sle-head just in time to see our 
jib-boom move majestically across 
the other ship’s poop and hook itself 
on the foreside of the topping-lift 
to his spanker-boom. I stood on 
top of the ladder, watching the scene, 
completely fascinated in the midst 
of a frenzy of slatting jibs and half- 
heard orders bawled from both ships. 

I could make out the dark figure 
of the man at the stranger’s wheel 
crouching down apprehensively under 
the grinding of the booms over his 
head. A group of men at the fore 
end of the poop seemed to be milling 
about like frightened cattle, uncertain 
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PASSAGE WITH A MADMAN 


what to do. The two ships rolled 
and pitched on the swell, but the 
hulls did not seem to come any 
closer. 

I suppose the drag on our jib-boom 
must have pulled our head round 
a little and the stranger’s skipper, 
seeing his chance, roared: “ Let 
go the boom tackle.” At the same 
instant I was knocked flat on my 
face by someone barging up the 
ladder. 

I raised myself in time to recognise 
the mad carpenter springing forward 
to our jib-boom. In three jumps he 
was out over the other ship’s poop 
and had dropped to her deck. At 
the same moment her spanker-boom 
swung to starboard and the topping- 
lift scraped over the point of our 
jib-boom. 

The space between the two ships 


| widened rapidly. 


“ What ship is that ?” came a hail 


from the other ship, in bluenose 
accents, 


Our Old Man gave our name and 


yelled : “ Any damage to you?” 


“Nope,” replied the stranger, and 
a silence intervened for a moment 
as the ships drew farther apart. We 
could barely make her out now, and 
our Old Man was waiting to hear the 
other fellow give his name. 

There was none forthcoming, so 


our Captain bellowed: “ What ship 


is that ?” 
The reply was fainter now, but 


» we all heard it distinctly: “ Sudden 


Jerk of Boston,” came up wind with 
a derisive intonation. 

I don’t know if there ever was a 
craft named the ‘Sudden Jerk of 
F2 
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Boston,’ but I hardly think so. It 
was a name much referred to among 
sailors when a humorous effect was 
intended, and was comparable in 
veracity to allusions about the Swiss 
Navy. 

Our skipper was stupefied for a 
moment and then yelled again, 
“What ship?” ; but there was no 
reply, and he ordered the jib-sheets 
to be hauled tight and we gradually 
forged ahead again on the course we 
had been pursuing before all the 
excitement started. 

I was soon called aft to the poop 
to add details to the account the 
mate was giving to the Old Man 
about the carpenter jumping aboard 
the other ship. The skipper seemed 
well enough pleased, but of course 
he wanted to know how Chips got 
out of the paint-locker again, and the 
old sailmaker stepped forward to 
clear up that mystery. 

It appeared that Sails had been 
near the paint-locker when ‘ All 
hands on deck’ was ordered, and 
Chips had begged his compatriot 
not to let him drown like a rat in a 
trap. Sails had forthwith drawn his 
knife and cut the lashings on the 
door, and Chips had immediately 
decided that he would be happier 
elsewhere. 

The skipper took a turn or two 
along the poop with his hands 
behind him; then, as if he had 
made up his mind, he turned to the 
mate and said: “I suppose that 
bluenose wouldn’t give his name, 

thinking he would be liable for 
damages, but he couldn’t have known 
that our carpenter had boarded him. 
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Well, he’s welcome to Chips. Get 
all sail on her and let’s get out of 
here before he comes back.” 

This pronouncement certainly 
found favour with all hands, and 
both watches were soon loosing the 
sails which had been cautiously 
furled the previous evening, and the 
ship moved smartly along. At dawn 
we heard the fog-signal of the 
Columbia River lightship, and a little 
later we hove-to while a pilot boarded. 

The misty drizzle had been clearing 
away at dawn and soon we were in 
bright sunlight looking at the long- 
expected coast-line. A powerful tug 
came out to tow us in over the bar, 
and in a few hours we were snugly 
anchored off Astoria undergoing the 
quarantine doctors’ inspection. 
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A wooden stern-wheeler named 
the Oklahoma made fast alongside 
and pushed us up to Portland next 
day, and of course we were full of 
questions about the identity of the 
ship we had encountered outside, 
All we knew was that she was a 
three-masted barque with a down- 
East skipper, and we supposed that 
she had left Astoria the previous 
day. But no craft of that description 








could be identified, so she must have | 


come from some other port. 
Our Captain made his full report 


in due course, and inquiries were no | 
doubt set afoot, but as far as I know | 


nothing ever came of them. I think 
it probable that the ‘ Sudden Jerk 
of Boston’ had as lively a passage 
with a madman as we had. 
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BY JOHN 


On the far side of the stream the 
trees stand in a blue mist where the 
bluebells grow. In a few hours the 
missel-thrush at the top of his tree 
will be silent, and the blackbirds 
will be chinking as night comes. 
Then only the nightingales, the 
secret birds, will sing with trills and 
warbles and loud full notes. A 
moorhen with her brood runs on 
the bank of the little stream, and a 
water-vole ripples the still surface 
above the dam. 

I look at a letter lying on my desk, 
and the handwriting and address 
send my thoughts across the sea, 
over the grim rocks and forests of 
Quebec, over the rivers, lakes and 
woods of Ontario, westward over 
the prairies, and then in my mind 
I see the Rocky Mountains looming, 
white and golden, blue-shadowed. 
Like a flock of birds my nostalgic 
thoughts drop to the rolling hills of 
the Peace River country. Just one 
more ride on Paint, with the prairie 
chicken dancing on the knolls, and 
the ruffed grouse drumming in the 
woods. The crocuses will be bloom- 
ing on the hillsides, and all the 
poplars and the willows pushing out 
their first green leaves. Deep in the 
bush the last snow-drift shows white 
where the Chinook and the sun 
cannot reach it. ... 
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I turn to the letter again. 

‘A sad happening to report,’ 
writes Tim, my one-time neighbour 
and working partner in the Peace 
River country. 

‘While Sarah and I were away 
in Fort-St-John Old Paint cashed 
in his chips. Peter Morse found 
the old hero dead in the morning. 
So sorry. Sarah cried and I felt 
like it.’ 

So my friend has gone, and his 
saddle is beside me, and the long- 
cheeked bit is still stained with 
grass from the rolling hills I knew 
so well, and I bend to sniff the saddle- 
blanket, still with my pony’s brown 
and white hairs adhering. Adios, 
Amigo, again. Perhaps I had always 
hoped that when I visited the Peace 
River country I would find Paint 
somewhere on the hills, fat as butter 
in his old age; but now, with 
comforting imagination I see him 
in Elysian fields, his black mane 
shining, stirring. 

There was another letter, in the 
same post, from a firm of lawyers, 
telling me that our ranch had at last 
been sold. It, together with Tim’s 
holdings, had gone to a sheep-rancher 
from Montana. 

Tim had written, ‘ On the last day 
of March I started off for the north 
haystacks with Robin and Penny. 
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When they came out of the barn 
they started to blow and snort, and 
when I got them hooked up I had 
a hell of a job to keep them headed 
north. No sign of moose, or bear 
or wolf, and then the loose horses 
ran in circles, snorting round us. 
I stopped and listened, and all I 
could hear was an engine on the 
Bideaux Trail. Nothing to scare 
horses. Then out of the woods came 
sheep—a grey river of them—un- 
ending. I hadn’t expected them 
for another two weeks. There were 
Mr and Mrs, two herders, a friend, 
a son, two horses, three dogs, two 
trucks and a cat, and twenty-six 
hundred sheep. Our horses are get- 
ting used to the smell. The sheep 
are on the hills now, and settling 
down. I’ve sold the last of the cattle, 
so all we have to do now is go away.’ 

Yes, that was all they had to do— 
go away. After fifteen years. They 
had come into the valley with a 
walking-plough, a waggon, ten heifers 
and indestructible hearts. They 
had built a ranch, and where only 
the poplar and the willow grew 
there are now five hundred acres of 
hay and arable. 

I can see the sheep creeping over 
the hills where once cattle grazed. 
There is pleasure in the thought 
that our lands will not revert to bush, 
and that our houses will not rot, 
untenanted among the willows. 
Someone will cut the grass on the 
banking round our house, and the 
stove-pipes will smoke again. Does 
the old waggon-wheel still lean 
against the woodshed, and are there 
bits of harness hanging in the barn ? 
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Ten years ago Tim and I were 
in a battle with the timber-wolves, 
They pulled down our colts in the 
winter. They chased the game from 
the country. They ravaged the 
cattle, and killed the calves. We 
poisoned and shot the great lean 
brutes, but at one time the battle 
was in the balance. Then, suddenly, 
rabies was in the country. The shy 
coyotes, in the first stage of the 
disease, lost their fear of man, and 
the silver and crossed-foxes trotted 
round us. One danced towards a 
team of horses as Tim and I were 
loading hay, and we came on-guard 
with our pitchforks. As Tim jabbed 
I shouted : 

“Long point and withdraw. At 
the stomach—point!” But the ex- 
ercise was more fatiguing than the 
‘mad minute’ at the school of mus- 
ketry, for the target was moving 
and evasive. 

Scottie Campbell, a neighbour, 
was treed by one of his own heifers, 
rampaging in the throes of bovine 
hydrophobia. The radio station at 
Dawson Creek boomed its warnings, 
but the neighbours’ children still 
rolled in the dust with dogs and 
puppies that lathered them with 
slobbering affection. I found dead 
foxes and dead coyotes in the bush 
and I wondered what other rabid 
animals were roaming round me. 

The wolves were reduced in 
number then, or at least their attacks 
became less frequent. But I viewed 
every animal with suspicion. A 
hydrophobic bull-moose might have 
caused some inconvenience. I thought 
of the smaller animals, the lynx, the 
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weasels, martens, fishers, mink, 
squirrels, deer-mice, musk-rats, and 
Sarah’s cat. How would a beaver 
react while the balance of its mind 
was disturbed? The disease went 
as suddenly as it had arrived, but 
the wolves were still with us, and 
the number increased again. 

The Government sent in a pro- 
fessional wolf-hunter, who travelled 
about the country, drinking coffee 
and resting after his supposedly 
arduous duties. He shot and trapped 
some wolves, but I did not hear of 
him digging out any litters, for it 
would be a foolish man indeed who 
destroyed his own livelihood. Drastic 
measures became necessary, and soon 
the flying wolf-hunter was seen in 
our skies. He flew up and down 
the valleys dropping poisoned meat. 
Whether the other fur-bearing animals 
suffered I do not know, but the 
wolves disappeared, and no longer 
did I see them in the winter, singly 
or in packs of ten or a dozen. 

During the other seasons the 
cattle grazed in peace and spread 
over the hills, whereas before they 
had stayed in self-protective bunches. 
The sound of the howling timber- 
wolf became rare and distant, and 
the game returned to the country. 

It has been suggested that we 
should have employed dogs to protect 
the cattle. I remember that Tim 


undertook to look after one dog for 
a few weeks during her owner’s 
absence. But we were forced to 
chain her or to shut her up; for she 
was spoilt and untrained and would 
not stay at the house when told to 
do so. At the first whiff of her scent 
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the herd went on the prod, or the 
young stock stampeded over cut- 
banks and into barbed-wire fences. 
If the cattle had become accustomed 
to dogs they would not have behaved 
like that ; nor would they have taken 
any notice of a wolf until it was too 
late. 

It was a rare thing to see a wolf 
except in the winter ; but sometimes, 
in the summer, there would be a 
sudden cry from a calf that had 
strayed in the bush, a high-pitched 
bleat of fear. As one, the cattle 
roared and came bellowing, crowding 
in a solid mass while willows and 
poplar-shoots went down before 
them. It was a savage snarling more 
than a bellowing, with tongues 
flailing, and the dust from the bare 
patches of sunbaked earth rising in 
a red cloud. The bulls came to the 
front, screaming in a frenzy of rage, 
and the sound of the hooves was like 
thunder, and saliva streamed back 
from the writhing mouths like 
gossamer in the sun. 

I have seen that happen more than 
once, but often Tim and I would be 
miles away when the roaring came 
to us, echoing in the canyons, and 
re-echoing against the sides of the 
forest. Then we leaped to horse, 
and with an excuse to gallop, let 
the ponies run loose-reined along 
trails or cattle-tracks, brushing 
through the threshing willows, tug- 
ging to free our rifles from their 
scabbards. More calves were saved 
by the action of the herd than by 
anything Tim and I could do. 

Now that the last wolf has gone 
(I ran over it in a truck), I look back 
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at them with something illogically 
akin to affection. They were part 
of the wild free country. I remember 
how the hairs stirred on my scalp 
as their running voices came to me 
as I stood in a swaying sleigh-box 
on a lonely winter’s trail at night. 
Now close, now distant, the pack’s 
cry came to me, and the dim white 
trail stretched through the forest. 
The voices of the wolves in the 
quiet woods—the soft thudding of 
four horses’ hooves, their sleigh-bells 
chiming in an endless carillon, and 
their breaths, condensing in the 
frost, settling frozen on their manes. 

If the wolves return, as well they 
may, the shepherds will be busy on 
my hills. Good luck to them, and 
may they never miss. 

The coyotes or prairie-wolves are 
overshadowed by their larger fiercer 
cousins the timber-wolves; though 
they are no inconsiderable snappers- 
up of trifles, with a partiality for lamb 
and mutton and poultry. I shot 
them as predatory animals, but 
towards them I never felt the bitter 
hatred I bore towards the wolves. 
I could shoot one calmly as at target 
practice, but the sight of a wolf set 
my heart to pounding with eagerness, 
much to the deterioration of my 
marksmanship. 

I remember the bears. Harmless 
animals they seemed until one saw 
the back of a yearling that had been 
raked by a flashing claw-tipped paw. 
Over the years they did little harm 
to the cattle, but perhaps a calf 
would get between a mother and 
her cubs, and in a maternal hurry 
the she-bear would swipe at it in 
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passing. There was, however, always 
a possibility that a bear would develop 
a taste for beef, for they fed on the 
dead carcases of cattle and horses, 
A fully-grown bear would carry 
away a pig with ease. Their normal 
way of life was peaceful enough. 
They lumbered through the woods, 
turning the rotted fallen logs in 
search of grubs. They dug into the 
anthills and shovelled ants and earth 
indiscriminately into their mouths. 
In the summer they roamed the 
hillsides, eating the saskatoon berries. 
They stuffed them in, berries, leaves, 
twigs and all. 

On the approach of man a bear 
would stand up to take a better look 
at the intruder. If it were a she- 
bear with cubs, she would call to 
them with a squalling grunt and 
gallop off with a peculiar humping 
gait, her twin children running 
behind like animated teddy-bears. 
She took them to the nearest tree 
and in bear language urged them 
to climb. They scrambled up the 
trunk to the top of the tree, and 
sometimes the mother hid close by 
in the bush. At other times a bear 
would stand on guard upright, 
squalling and smacking her lips in 
fear and rage, while her children 
peaked round the trunk, mewing 
like kittens. It was a time to harden 
the heart, and when I had killed the 
mother, one by one the cubs came 
lifeless through the branches. There 
were times, I admit, when the heart 
would not harden. 

There were moments of tension, 
too. A wounded bear comes squalling 
through the bush, straight for the 
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hunter, and the young blood horse 
with a whistle of fear is gone, and 
the rifle jams. Steady—steady— 
don’t force it. Ease the lever down— 
get the nose of the bullet up—get 
your finger under it. It’s clear, but 
your rifle wavers as you search for 
the bobbing foresight. 

We were snaking poles from the 
bush: Old Jake, Tom and his 
young wife and I. Tom’s four-year- 
old son was busy helping us. 

“Come out o’ that you little 
b——,” said his mother, as a team 
came crashing out of the bush with 
a pile of poles twisting and threshing 
at the end of the chain. She pulled 
him out of the way. 

“Bear!” she shrilled suddenly. 
“ Tom—bloody great bear.” 

I looked up from where I was 
chopping a poplar-tree. A she-bear, 
with her back to a spruce, was 
mouthing imprecations. Tom stopped 
his horses and ran towards the 
waggon for his rifle. Jake was 
seventy-five years old. I saw his 
blue eyes light with fun beneath the 
bushy brows. His crinkled brown 
face shone with devilish glee. 

“ Uppity old bitch,” he said, and 
seizing his axe, started to scramble 
through the deadfall towards the 
bear. 

There was no need to attack her. 
She would stay there on guard, but 
old Jake in everything he did was 
driven by a compulsive courage. 
He was a product of the gun-sling- 
ing, bowie-knife age, in which any 
challenge had to be accepted despite 
the odds. Old Jake had been 
crippled since his youth, his leg 
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crushed beneath a horse. The limb, 
without benefit of doctor, had set at 
an unconventional angle, and now 
the old man went hirpling through 
the bush like an ancient Hopalong 
Cassidy. 

“ Wait, Jake,” I shouted ; “ Tom’s 


got his gun.” 
“Watch me, boy,” said the old 
man. “ Ill whittle her down.” 


Tom was shouting, “ Hold it, you 
old goat.” 

Jake went plunging on, his axe 
held high as he forced his way 
through the young growth of willow 
and poplar. The bear was getting 
frantic, smacking her lips and 
squalling, and the two cubs cried 
from the topmost branches of the 
spruce-tree. 

Jake was within ten yards of his 
quarry when the bear collapsed, shot 
through the head, and the crack of 
Tom’s Winchester was flat, the noise 
absorbed by the trees. Jake halted 
and whipped round, his blue eyes 
blazi 


“Tld as lief whittle on you, 
you no-good son-of-a-bitch,” he 
said to the grinning Tom. “I were 
chopping on bears *fore you were 
dry behind your damn’ great ears.” 

He came slowly back towards me, 


** Gits a fellow cain’t have no fun,” 
he said. 

A grizzly, enormous in the dusk, 
stands up on the darkening trail, and 
the pony beneath you stops, and 
trembles. Don’t move, Paint. Slowly 
you reach over the saddle-horn and 
ease the 30.30 from the scabbard. 
Don’t move, Paint. Horse and rider 
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and bear are motionless, watching. 
The grizzly raises his arms a little, 
and the sweat is cold as it trickles 
down your ribs. The grizzly drops 
onto all fours and walks into the 
bush. 

My memories are not chronological. 
With a peaceful English scene before 
me, the country of forests, creeks, 
hills and canyons is far away in 
distance and in time. 


The range horses are moving 
again. At night there is a sudden 
scrambling noise of animals in the 
bush, the drum-roll of many hooves 
on a hard trail. A voice. The 

young night-hawks are riding again. 
' Pull your trousers on—tug at 
your boots—spurs—no time for chaps 
—a quick swig from the dipper in 
the water-barrel. The sky glows 
in the north in the summer night, 
and the moon is full. Swing the 
gate wide—as you hit the saddle 
your pony is galloping. These young 
galoots have eyes in the backs of 
their heads. You are heading north 
in an effort to get in front of the 
fleeing horses and the riders. Two 
horsemen come to meet you, their 
cigarettes glowing in the half light. 
You know them for the thieving 
young hooligans that they are. Their 
horses are walking quietly. 

“Howdy,” says the tall one, 
smiling. 

Their horses are wet with sweat. 

“ Howdy,” you say. “What in 
hell d’you think you’re doing round 
here ?” 


“It’s a free country,” says the fat _ 


boy. 
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“Not on my land it ain’t,” you 
say. “ Get off it, and stay off it.” 

** So what,” says the fat boy. 

“ If any of our horses are missing 
Pll charge you, that’s what,” you say. 

“ We ain’t chased no horses,” says 
the tall youth. “ Just riding. There 
ain’t no law agin’ that. You wants 
to have some evidence, an’ there’s 
two of us.” 

“ Get going,” you say. They are 
right, and now the other riders and 
the horses are scattered in the bush. 

At dawn, from a height of land, 


‘you see the band of horses moving 


back to their range in the south. You 
have won this time, but you cannot 
work all day and ride all and every 
night. 

There were peaceful summer nights 
when the only sounds were the 
breathing and grunting of the resting 
herd, the quick tearing sounds of 
a pony cropping grass, and the 
solemn toot-toot-toot of the great 


horned owl. The stars were clear 
and a little wind set the poplar-leaves 
to rustling. 


There is a trick of mind that 
discards the memories of things 
unpleasant, but I remember the 
unreasonable fear I had of extreme 
cold. 

Sometimes on the long winter 
trail the temperature would drop 
and keep on dropping. I thought 
that I would get no colder, so I 
swung my arms and stamped my 
feet in the sleigh-box, or if I was 
riding I walked beside Paint, or 
stopped and put my hands between 
the saddle-blanket and his warm 
side. I have stuffed my mitts 
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inside my parka, and, kneeling, put 
both my hands between Paint’s thighs, 
and thus gained temporary relief from 
the creeping pain in my hands. 
The cold was inexorable. It seemed 
there was nothing I could do about 
it, except to camp and light a fire, 
two fires and I could crouch between 
them. I looked round for dead 
trees that would provide the fuel. 
Seven more miles to a homestead. 
I could turn back to another one 
that was closer. The horses’ coats 
were hoary with frost, their muzzles 
masked with their freezing breath, 
and icicles hung from their chins. 
The fur on the edge of my tight- 
drawn parka hood was white with 
frost, and the ice had built up on 
my moustache and hung down in 
twin icicles below my nostrils. I 
ran behind the sleigh, jumping on 
to the runners as the horses quickened 
their pace down hill. I came out of 
the bush onto bare hills, and the 
bitter cold was crushing in a shadow- 
less world. Grey skies joined the 
whiteness of the hills and the forests 
below me. There was no horizon, 
just greyness, and the cold increased 
as if freezing through the layers of 
clothing. Two ravens flew over me 
croaking, and I watched them dwindle 
into nothing in the greyness. Into 
the bush again and a big tree cracked 
loudly under the stress of the frost, 
shaking the snow from its branches. 
Night was coming, and as I came 
round a bend in the trail there was 
light from a curtained window. 

“ Get inside,” said a voice; “ I'll 
take ’em.” 
The big trapper unhooked the 
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traces, and I stumbled clumsily into 
the warmth of his cabin. 

The cold of the winters was a 
personal enemy. When the ther- 
mometer registered 65° below zero, 
it served to show the pigmy stature 
of mankind. A human being in that 
vast ache of coldness was insignifi- 
cant. Feeding the cattle in such 
conditions was, at the best, uncom- 
fortable, and it needed no great 
flight of imagination to realise what 
would happen to a man if he were 
kicked by a horse or run over by his 
own sleigh. If, like me, he was 
particularly fond of his creature 
comforts he planned his sorties with 
care. Perhaps pyjama-legs pulled 
over two pairs of heavy ‘ long-johns,’ 
a heavy woollen shirt, a pair of 
denim trousers, thick tweed trousers, 
two sweaters, denim jacket, and 
parka. Add to these knee-high felt 
boots and rubber overshoes, a fur 
cap and parka hood. I would 
harness and hook up the horses in 
lighter clothing than those, and then 
return to my cabin to get dressed, 
and to take a second set of woollen- 
and-leather mitts from above the 
stove. I remember that sometimes 
I did not bother to change my mitts, 
and within half an hour the tips of 
my fingers were freezing because, 
when harnessing the horses, my 
hands, with no percipience, had 
become moist with sweat. 

The team jumped into their 
collars, shaking their heads, and the 
young buckskin mare kicked high 
and put one leg over the pole. When 
this matter was righted the steady 
cold had started gnawing. I could 





feel the frost, almost hear it, biting 
on my moustache, and the end of 
my nose beginning to burn. My 
eyes were blurred with cold and I 
wiped the frost from my eyelids 
with a mitted thumb. The frost 
in the snow held the steel tyres of 
the runners as would a magnet, and 
they groaned in a jerky monotone. 
Slowly, pausing at intervals to regain 
my breath, I loaded the big hay- 
rack and headed for a stand of spruce 
beneath which the cattle were bedded. 
At my approach they came out to 
the feed-ground, humped with cold, 
their feet squeaking on the hard- 
packed snow. As the horses circled 
slowly I pitched off the hay. Nearly 
finished now. My hands were numb, 
and my face had lost all feeling. I 
made a quick count of the animals, 
speaking aloud and pointing at each 
individual beast. 

“ Eighty—eighty-one. Hell!” 

There should have been eighty- 
two. Again I counted, and knew 
for certain that one was missing. 

I ran into the spruce. A little old 
cow was down among the heaps of 
frozen droppings. I kicked her on 
the rump and she struggled to her 
knees, but fell again. Seizing her 
tail with both hands I kicked her 
again, and pulled upwards with all 
my strength. She knelt for a moment 
and stood up swaying. Slowly she 
stumbled towards the feeding cattle, 
and when she stopped I twisted her 
tail. I left her eating with the herd, 
but I knew that another night of 
such weather would kill her. Back at 
the barn I saddled Paint and returned 
to the feed-ground. With a dozen 
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other cows I brought the ailing animal 
back to the corrals, and turned her 
into the barn. In my anxiety for 
the old lady I had barely noticed the 
cold. Now I realised that it had 
penetrated my clothing, and I was 
grunting in involuntary protest. I 
had been out too long. With un- 
sporting brutality the frost was 
hitting below the belt, and this I 
knew would mean a period of intense 
stomach pains when I went into the 
warmth of my cabin. I looked 
briefly at the thermometer hanging 
outside the door, and I stepped out 
of 60° below into 80° above. Nor- 
mally such a transition was one of 
bliss, and certainly at all times it 
was a relief, but now I kicked open 
the draught of the cook-stove, pushed 
in some dry sticks, and brought the 
kettle to the boil. 

As a believer in comfort I had an 
old hot-water bottle, and this I filled. 
My face was frost-bitten, but my 
hands and feet were merely numb 
with cold. To hasten the return of 
normal blood-circulation I rolled into 
bed and lay on the hot-water bottle. 
There was none to hear me and I 
groaned aloud. I remember thinking 
with a feeling of desperation that the 
pain would never ease, and suddenly 
with a surge of heat it was gone. I 
was warm. I lay relaxed, puffing and 
blowing as if I had run a race. 

These spells of extreme cold were 
rare, and I enjoyed the winters for 
some tenuous reason which I cannot 
define. The wild beauty of white 
snow; the blue shadows of the 
Rocky Mountain peaks, even the 
green silken curtains of the Northern 
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Lights were not sufficient reason, for 
there was beauty at all times. Perhaps 
it was the contrast between the com- 
fort of the warmth of my little log- 
house and the cold outside. When the 
stoves were glowing and the lamp 
lit I felt secure, and listened with 
pleasure to the booming of a log in 
the wall, or the shrieking fury of the 
blizzard, as the driven snow was 
flung against the house and plumed 
in opaque streamers from the hill- 


tops. 
I remember the comparative 
warmth of the barn, and the comfort 


that the woolly horses gave to me. 
Their coats were so thick that I 
could bury my. hands in them, and 
the guard hairs hung beneath their 
muzzles and below their bodies. 

There were days when the sun 
blazed and the snow settled down 
beneath its warmth, and the distant 
mountains danced in a mirage ; days 
when the Chinook blew and the 
snow fell from the trees and thun- 
dered, sliding from the roofs of 
house and barn. Then the water ran 
chuckling beneath the snow in the 
couleés. The frost would grip again, 
and the trails shone with glaring ice. 
In the spring the bears woke up and 
lumbered, gaunt and sleepy through 
the woods, and the ruffed grouse 
drummed like little motor-cycles. 
Soon the hills were bare of snow, 
and green grass was pushing through 
the sere, and the willows and the 
poplars frothed with green. 

There were summer days with 
the woods alight with Indian paint- 
brush; and the harsh warm smell 
of cattle, bunched in the shade, 
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came seeping to tell Paint and me 
of the presence of the herd. 

I see the dust swirl in the corrals 
and remember the sharp smell of 
burning hair and hide as a branding- 
iron sizzles in a curl of smoke. A 
steer breaks from the herd, and 
Paint from a walk is galloping, neck 
outstretched, his long tail flowing. 
Stand in the stirrups—loose reined, 
Paint goes straight for the fleeing 
steer. Level with him now, and my 
stirrup brushes against the animal. 
Settle in the saddle, and Paint and 
steer turn with a jarring scramble, 
the pony’s neck turned inwards, 
ears back, teeth bared. 


These are only memories. Paint’s 
bones are in the bush, among the 
willows and the fire-weed, and the 
coyotes and the bears have scattered 
them, and the eagles and the ravens 
have helped to pick them clean. 

The hayfields on the valley floor still 
wave and shimmer in the sun, yellow 
and blue and purple and green. The 
marsh hawks float above them, and 
a doe creeps beneath the barbed-wire 
fence followed by her dappled twins. 

The valley in which I lived for 
thirteen years has changed but little. 
The hayfields are bigger, and sheep 
crawl over the hills where once the 
cattle grazed, but it is still wild and 
difficult of access. It is to the little 
village of Fort-St-John, fifty miles 
from my cabin, that change has come. 
I first knew it in 1946, a frontier 
place with a long main street and 
rickety wooden side-walks, sprawling 
away into bush and farmlands. The 
Streets were unpaved and scarred 


with ruts. There were hitching- 
racks outside the stores. The log 
buildings were camouflaged with false 
fronts. There was a wooden hospital, 
built by the Americans during the 
war and operated by the Sisters of 
Providence. There were two hotels, 
one of concrete, one of wood, each 
with its roaring beer-parlour. As 
yet there was no liquor-store and the 
bootleggers thrived. The Roman 
Catholics worshipped at the east 
end, next to the cemetery, and the 
little Anglican log church stood 
among the willows to the north. A 
cinema and a bowling-alley and a pool 
hall provided recreation. One well- 
beloved doctor ministered to the sick. 
Sometimes he received payment, but 
often his patients could not pay and 
would requite him with chickens, 
moose meat or vegetables. A 
Hungarian ex-cavalry-officer pulled 
teeth for five dollars a time. 

There was a summer evening 
when the sun was setting behind 
the Rockies, the shadows black 
among the willows where the red- 
winged blackbirds bubbled and sang. 
The trails were purple in the evening 
light, and Paint quickened his pace 
as we neared the village on the hill, 
his footsteps soft in the dust of the 
trail that ran beside the Alaska 
Highway. In the dusk, the pinto 


pony, after a fifty-mile ride, arched 
his neck and shied at the lighted 
windows of the main street. 

“Hi, there,” to the one and only 
Provincial policeman. 

** Hi, there,” to Mannie the black- 
smith. 
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“ Salaam aleikum,” to the Syrian 
store-keeper. 

“ W’aleikum es salaam,” shouted 
the trader from across the street, and 
the passers-by stopped and stared 
and laughed. “I got them pants 
for you,” added Suliman in a 
stentorian voice. The sign above 
his doorway said ‘ J. Slyman General 
Store.’ 

A big diesel truck came snarling 
up the street, the top of the cab 
blazing with amber lights, and Paint 
went sideways onto the sidewalk in 
a flying leap. The planks splintered 
and cracked. 

“Ride ’im, cowboy!” shouted 
someone, and people came out to 
see the fun, and a car back-fired 
inside the open doors of a garage, 
and the mechanic bellowed with 
laughter as Paint took off again. 

One cold winter’s day I walked 
out to a farm where my team was 
stabled. My head ached and it was 
difficult to breathe. I harnessed one 
horse, and then fell down in the 
straw as I started to put the collar 
on the second one. I walked back 
to the village, every stove-pipe was 
pluming with breakfast smoke. 

“* Sorry to bother you, Doc,” I said. 

* Lie down there,” he said. 

He put a thermometer in my 
mouth. When he had looked at it 
he grinned. 

“Don’t reckon you ought to try 
to get home today,” he said. 

** What’s wrong ?” I asked. 

“ Look’s like a touch of pneu- 
monia,” he said. “ Can you walk?” 

I explained that I had already 
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walked over two miles, and no doubt 
could do it again. 

“ Crazy,” he said sadly. “ You’ve 
got a temperature of just over a 
hundred and three, but you can make 
it to the hospital.” 

It was just across the street. 

“ Say I sent you,” he said. “I'll 
be over when I’ve had some break- 
fast.” 

No fuss. No red-tape. 

Sometime later, the next day 
maybe, I complained that I couldn’t 
breathe. 

“Too damned hot in here,” said 
the doctor and, wrestling with the 
storm-window, he threw it down 
into the snow-covered willows below. 

I had some oil of cloves and a hole 
inatooth. I plugged the latter with 
the former, burnt my tongue and 
lips and still the tooth raged. It 
snowed for days on end and the 
drifts mounted. The tooth was 
quiescent while I was outside, but 
in the heat of my cabin it ached. 
Oil of cloves lost its power to relieve 
and so I used horse embrocation. 
This was a good counter-irritant and 
taised some fine blisters. The tooth 
still ached, and the snow fell. 
Although I could get a pair of pliers 
onto the tooth, I could not gain a 
purchase. 

Tim undertook to feed my stock, 
and Paint and I set off for the village. 
We stumbled round, over and through 
the drifts. Hour after hour we 
plugged along. We travelled for 
fourteen hours with frequent rests. 
I was shaking with cold when I put 
Paint in the vicarage barn. It was 
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eleven o’clock at night when I banged 
on the cavalry officer’s door. 

“Come in. Come in,” he said. 

He opened the stove and threw 
wood into it. 

The snow fell from my clothing, 
cakes of it that melted on the wooden 
floor. 

We had not met before. 

“You are the British Imperial 
Officer,” he said, standing to atten- 
tion. He bowed and clicked his heels 
as we shook hands. 


“Cavalry?” he asked. “Of 
course, of course.” 
I let the matter ride. I did 


not want to disappoint him. He 
went on, “I myself was cavalry in 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Army. Your 
Royal Family is fine.’ He struck 
his breast with a soot-covered hand. 
It was splendid, but my tooth was 
beginning to ache. I told him of 
my needs, 

“First you must eat,” he said, 
“ and be warm.” 

“* Afterwards,” I said. 

He sat me in a chair, and rolled 
up his sleeves. I noticed there was 
a large splash of dried blood on the 
wall. 
“ Ah!” he said; “ I see him.” 

I could taste the soot on his 
fingers. He rummaged among some 
tools, and found a hypodermic 
syringe, and when he had filled it 
he stabbed me. I presumed that 
the unexpected discomfort was due 
to rust on the needle. When my 
gum was frozen he found some 
pliers in a drawer. He held up the 
tooth in triumph. 
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“He will trouble you no more,” 
he said. 

I spat into a bucket. Again there 
was no fuss, and no red-tape, and 
the niceties of asepsis could be 
included in this category. I declined 
the offer of a meal, but gratefully 
accepted four fingers of rum. 

It was oil that turned the little 
frontier village into a boom town. 
One by one the derricks rose in the 
bushland, and the money flowed. 
The town spread over the country- 
side. New satellite settlements grew 
up. Water, gas, sewage, telephones 
came. One day, as I was zipping 
to the airport on the hard-paved 


road I heard the hoot of a diesel 
locomotive. The railway had arrived, 
and a train stood in a green field, 
Where once Paint grazed among the 
willows, now stands a big modern 
hotel, one of three, all of them with 
plate-glass doors, neon lights, and 
cocktail-bars. There are doctors and 
dentists who wear white coats and 
wash at frequent intervals, and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
patrol the streets and alleys. 

But it will be a long time before 
Progress tramples over my valley. 
The rough-legged hawks still mew 
above the hills, and the voice of the 
killdeer plover is heard in the spring. 
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THE LOOKER-ON 


THE first meeting between President 
Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev was 
more remarkable for the circum- 
stances in which it took place than 
for any results that came from it. 
Barely a year ago Mr Khrushchev 
was grossly insulting President Ken- 
nedy’s predecessor, General Eisen- 
hower, and openly he withdrew the 
invitation made a year earlier for 
the President to come to Moscow. 
Less than six months ago President 
Kennedy was himself expressing 
scepticism about meetings at the 
Summit—not surprisingly, in view 
of the fiasco in Paris in May 1960— 
and making it clear that he was in 
no hurry to meet the Soviet leader 
personally. The world was given to 
understand that the new President 
did not believe in personal diplomacy 
except to put the finishing touches 
to agreements already reached by 
traditional methods. The impres- 
sion was that not only he himself 
but also his Secretary of State, Mr 
Dean Rusk, would stay in Washing- 
ton and leave their Ambassadors to 
do their business in the old-fashioned 
way. Yet within six months of taking 
Office the new President set off for 
Europe to meet Mr Khrushchev 
téte-d-téte, and incidentally to pay 
calls on the French President and 
the British Prime Minister on the 
way out and back respectively. 

Why were the President’s plans 
so suddenly changed? One natural 


explanation was that the state of the 
world turned out to be very much 
worse than he had expected. It may 
have seemed to him that, if the 
worst were to happen, history would 
never forgive him for failing to take 
the last possible chance of averting 
it by a personal confrontation between 
himself and the potential enemy. But 
that was the argument which led 
Chamberlain to Munich, and surely 
no Western leader is less likely than 
President Kennedy to have misread 
that particular piece of history! 
Besides, is it really true that the 
situation was so nearly desperate as 
all that? There was Cuba; there 
was Laos; and there was Berlin. 
It seems difficult to conceive of a 
major war breaking out over either 
of the first two. Mr Khrushchev 
has long since made it clear that the 
utmost assistance Castro can expect 
from him in Cuba is economic and 
moral support ; and even the Soviet 
rockets which he appeared at one 
moment to have promised turned 
out to be merely figurative. As for 
Laos, the reports which appeared in 
the American press on the meeting 
in Vienna suggested that Mr Khrush- 
chev regarded it as too trivial a 
subject even to warrant discussion 
between the heads of two great 
Governments. The situation in 
divided Berlin is of course a peren- 
nial source of danger ; but although 
Mr Khrushchev has again demanded 
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a peace treaty with Eastern Germany, 
his public statements on the subject 
have implied that there is a time- 
limit of six months to settle it. To 
say that Berlin is likely to become 
a point of potential conflict again 
before the end of the year is not to 
say that the last hope of saving the 
Western position lay in an immediate 
meeting at the summit. 

Perhaps the truth is that the meet- 
ing in Vienna should not be seen as 
part of the history of Summit Con- 
ferences at all. It was not the 
continuation of an old chapter but 
the end of it, or the beginning of a 
new one. Ever since Sir Winston 
Churchill first proposed a Summit 
Conference in May 1953, we have 
been so preoccupied with prepara- 
tions for Summits and the aftermath 
of Summits that they have come to 
be taken for granted as an essential 
part of the process of conducting 
great-power relations. But they are 
nothing of the sort. Only one 
Summit Conference has in fact taken 
place since the Second World War, 
in 1955, and that was an anticlimax 
which had no consequences except 
general disappointment. The delu- 
sion that such meetings can alter the 
course of history, or even have any 
serious effect on the current of events, 
is a hang-over from the Second 
World War. But during the war 
things were different: the allies, 
whose leaders then met in conference, 
had a common purpose, and the so- 
called Big Four were the natural 
group to shape and express it. Today 
there is no common purpose between 
them, and the four Powers whose 
leaders are still looked upon as 
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automatic members of Summit Con- 
ferences no longer form a natural 
gathering. Why, except from habit, 
should a Summit Conference consist 
of these four—the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain and France— 
and these alone? If it is a matter 
of size, why not China and India? 
If it is a matter of power, why 
France and not Germany? Many 
such questions. must have occurred 
to President Kennedy as he looked 
back over the history of Summit 
Conferences. 

The answer that may well have 
occurred to him is that the Summit 
Club has had its day and ought to 
be dissolved. For the time being 
the power of decision on the fate 
of the world rests in two men’s 
hands, not four, and certainly not 
those particular four. The decisive 
conferences of the future are likely 
to be either smaller, as at Vienna, 
or larger and different in composi- 
tion. The so-called Big Four may 
never again meet as such at the 
Summit. That was perhaps the real 
significance of President Kennedy’s 
lightning trip to Europe, during 
which he saw all the other three, 
but saw them separately, without a 
hint of bringing them together again. 
If this is so, then the Summit 
Conference has had its congé—polite 
and tacit, but firm, unmistakable and 
perhaps not unwelcome. It will not 
be a matter for regret if such an 
unfruitful phase of diplomacy has 
in fact been brought to an end. 

The tendency in the West to 
think of the Soviet empire as mono- 
lithic and indivisible has survived 
many shocks since the Second World 
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War, including the defection of 
Yugoslavia, the attempted defection 
of Hungary, and the waywardness of 
China and Poland. But if there is 
truth in the evidence of deviation 
on the part of the smallest of all 
the People’s Democracies, Albania, 
then the myth of unity in thought 
and action behind the Iron Curtain 
will indeed have been destroyed. 
In past crises the loyalty of Albania 
to the Moscow policy, whatever it 
might be, could almost be taken for 
granted: only the East Germans, 
for instance, surpassed the Albanians 
in their denunciation of heresy in 
Yugoslavia and Hungary. But as 
the red star of China rose higher 
into orbit, and began to move on a 
course of its own, the Albanian Com- 
munists showed signs of preferring 
Mao Tse-Tung’s line to Khrush- 
chev’s. In recent months the signs of 
strain between Albania and Moscow 
have become more and more marked. 
A number of Russian submarines 
based at Sasseno (their only naval 
station in the Mediterranean) were 
withdrawn, passing through the 
Gibraltar straits and the English 
Channel on their way back to the 
Baltic. The Albanian Military 
Attaché in Moscow and his Soviet 
opposite number in Tirana were 
reciprocally expelled. And the 
Moscow press maintained a notable 
silence on the recent ‘ treason trial’ 
in Albania. 

The significance of the treason 


. trial can only be guessed. There 
| Were ten accused, who were alleged 


to have been supported in their 
treasonable activities by the Greeks, 
the Yugoslavs and the Americans. 
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These were natural and predictable 
accusations, but on the face of it 
there was nothing unacceptable in 
them to the Russians. The only 
reasonable explanation of all the 
signs, although an unexpected one, 
is that the Soviet Government is 
disinteresting itself in the fate of 
Albania. It is unexpected because 
Albania provides the Soviet Union 
with its only outlet to the Medi- 
terranean. In the immediate post- 
war years Moscow attached great 
importance to gaining such an outlet 
—for instance, through Trieste while 
Tito was still loyal, or through 
Salonika when Greece nearly suc- 
cumbed to Communism. There 
was even a time when Stalin laid 
claims to the ex-Italian colonies of 
Libya and the Dodecanese with the 
same idea in mind. But now pre- 
sumably things have changed, making 
an outlet to the Mediterranean no 
longer so important. Strategy has 
changed with the development of 
new weapons; and perhaps even 
more important, the geographical 
significance of Albania has changed 
with the defection of Yugoslavia 
from the Soviet bloc. 

The point is that Albania is no 
longer contiguous with the rest of 
the Soviet land-empire. It is the 
one satellite which the Red Army 
could not reach overland in an 
emergency. The expansion of the 
Soviet empire, as of the Russian 
empire before it, took place entirely 
overland, extending by bounds from 
one land frontier to the next. The 
Russians have never yet seriously 
sought possessions which could be 
reached only by sea or air; and in 
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the last century, when they had 
territory in Alaska beyond the Bering 
Sea, they willingly disposed of it 
by selling it at a knock-down price 
to the U.S.A. It is credible that 
they should be just as willing to 
let Albania slip in present circum- 
stances, and cast it adrift to find 
such friends as it can muster. There 
is evidence of such an attitude of 
indifference to the Albanians as 
long ago as the last years of Stalin. 
According to Tito’s biographer, 
Vladimir Dedijer, Stalin encouraged 
the Yugoslavs to ‘ swallow’ Albania 
in 1948; and when the shocked 
Yugoslavs replied that there was 
no question of swallowing Albania, 
“ only of friendly and allied relations 
between two countries,” Molotov 
remarked: ‘ Well, that’s one and 
the same thing.” Perhaps it is 
now one and the same thing to 
Khrushchev too. 


Another Mediterranean country 
with which Mr Khrushchev’s rela- 
tions have been turning increasingly 
sour is the United Arab Republic. 
President Nasser has never had 
much sympathy with Communism, 
and it was probably to avert the 
threat of a Communist take-over in 
Syria that the U.A.R. was formed 
in 1958. But a common enmity 
with Britain and France was suffi- 
cient to draw the Egyptians and 
Syrians into temporary alliance with 
the Soviet bloc. The principal 
benefit of the alliance was a sub- 
stantial Soviet contribution towards 
the High Dam at Assouan, as well 
as a steady supply of weapons and 
technicians to Egypt. In return, 
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President Nasser was obliged to 
commit the Egyptian cotton crop 
for several years ahead to the Soviet 
market, which was all the easier 
for him to do because the demand 
for cotton in the traditional markets 
of the West was shrinking. But he 
was always careful to limit his 
political commitment to the Soviet 
bloc as strictly as he could. Even 
while he was accepting Soviet aid, 
his police were locking up Egyptian 
Communists and his press and radio 
were attacking Moscow’s policies 
in other parts of the world. These 
were clear examples of what President 
Nasser means by ‘ positive neutrality.’ 

It is presumably ‘ positive neu- 
trality’ that has now got President 
Nasser into hot water again with 
Mr Khrushchev, who shares the 
late John Foster Dulles’s view that 
neutrality is an obsolete concept. 
Nasser has cast himself in the réle 
of one of the leaders of the uncom- 
mitted world, along with Nehru and 
Tito and Sukarno and even Castro. 
The latest manifestation of their réle 
is the plan to organise a new con- 
ference of the uncommitted nations, 
to be held in Belgrade in the autumn. 
The exact composition of the con- 
ference is still unsettled, but it will 








no doubt overlap that of the original 


Afro-Asian Conference of 1955 at 
Bandung, though with some sig- 
nificant exceptions. At Bandung, 
though all were Afro-Asians, not 
all were uncommitted. There was 
Communist China on the one side 


and Turkey on the other ; there were | 


comparatively few black Africans, 
since invitations were confined to 


the countries which were already | 
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independent ; and the only European 
present was Archbishop Makarios of 
Cyprus. But despite the changes 
in the intervening years, there will 
no doubt be a renaissance of the 
Bandung spirit. President Nasser, 
who once claimed to stand at the 
point of intersection of three worlds 
—the Arab, the African and the 
Islamic—may well hope to emerge 
as the spiritual father and leader of 
the new movement. There is an 
obvious incentive here to Khrushchev 
to seek to ‘cut him down to size,’ 
as the British and Americans vainly 
spoke of doing five years ago. 

It may be seen as part of President 
Nasser’s preparations for the occasion 
that he is now adopting a more con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the neigh- 
bours with whom he has quarrelled 
in recent years. His press and radio 
have not attacked King Hussein of 
Jordan for some time, not even 
when the King risked his throne 
by marrying an English girl. There 
have even been rumours of a recon- 
ciliation with his arch-enemy, Presi- 
dent Qasim of Iraq. His clumsy 
attempts to put pressure on his 
southern and western neighbours, 
the Sudan, Libya and Tunisia, are 
at least in abeyance. It cannot be 
to the advantage of the Soviet leaders 
to see President Nasser recapturing 
the leadership of the Arab world 
by peaceful persuasion. Looked at 
from Moscow, Nasser could prob- 
ably best be described as a sort of 
Middle Eastern Tito, and that is 
probably also exactly how he sees 
himself (or rather, he sees Tito as 
a sort of Balkan Nasser). It would 
perhaps be a good thing for the 
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West if we could see him in the 
same light, accepting the incon- 
veniences as well as the advantages 
which Titoism entails. 


When Soviet imperialism meets 
resistance in one direction, its habit 
is to probe for some weakness in 
another. If it is true that the trend 
is still towards expansion outwards 
overland, the natural point at which 
to expect growing pressure now is 
again, as it was ten years ago, 
southwards into Iran. Mr Khrush- 
chev has as good as said that he 
looks upon Iran as ripe to fall into 
his lap. It is one of the very few 
members of any Western alliance 
that actually adjoins the borders of 
the Soviet Union itself, and it is 
the weakest of them internally. If 
it could be detached from the 
Central Treaty Organisation, the 
consequences would be far more 
serious than the defection of Iraq 
in 1959, because the members of the 
alliance would then be geographically 
split from each other. There is, 
moreover, a long tradition of Russian 
influence in Iran, which was not 
confined merely to pre-revolutionary 
days. One of the first foreign 
treaties signed by the Soviet Union 
was with Iran in 1921; and among 
its provisions, which have never 
lapsed, was one for the intervention 
of the Red Army in certain circum- 
stances on Iranian territory. The 
northern provinces were under 
Russian occupation, followed by 
local Communist régimes, as recently 
as fifteen years ago. For all these 
reasons the smouldering crisis in 
Tehran needs to be carefully watched. 
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A French diplomat once described 
Iran as ‘ un pays oit tout est toujours 
a refaire’—a country where every- 
thing always has to be done all 
over again. Comparing the present 
situation with the crisis of ten years 
ago, which brought Dr Moussadek 
to power, there is much justice in 
the description. Practically no pro- 
gress has been made in any of the 
essential tasks, such as land reform 
or stabilising the balance of pay- 
ments. Politicians, students and 
peasants sigh for the good old days 
of Moussadek’s government, not 
because it was efficient but because 
it was patriotic and relatively un- 
corrupt. Today corruption is part 
of the Persian way of life. Two 
elections have been held in the last 
year to the lower house of parliament 
(Majlis) and both were annulled for 
fraudulence. The principal critic of 
the preceding governments, Dr Ali 
Amini, was then appointed Prime 
Minister by the Shah with a mandate 
to clean up the country. He is a 
man with a brilliant reputation but 
virtually no party following; and 
the ruthlessness with which he locked 
up those whom he held guilty of 
corruption has made him many 
enemies. Perhaps his most dangerous 
risk was to arrest a large number of 
senior officers of the army, which is 
the main security force in the 
country and the mainstay of the 
monarchy. It was the army that 
finally turned and brought down Dr 
Moussadek in 1953. 

Depressing though the condition 
of Iran may be, there are at least 
some factors which are less dis- 


couraging than eight years ago, when 


the country last came near to revolu- 
tion and Communist domination. 
For one thing, the local Communist 
Party (Tudeh) is no more than a 
shadow of its former self, after 
several years of vigorous attack by 
successive governments. A revolu- 
tion would therefore be unlikely to 
be pro-Russian, and a Soviet take- 
over could only be brought about 
by open intervention, perhaps even 
with the Red Army. That would 
automatically involve Iran’s allies 
in the Central Treaty Organisation 
—a support to the country’s internal 
security which did not exist eight 
years ago. Such a risk is surely 
unlikely to be taken by Mr Khrush- 
chev. Finally, any revolution that 
might occur would be unlikely to 
precipitate the bankruptcy of the 
country, as Dr Moussadek did, by 
bringing the oil industry to a halt. 
The experience of Dr Moussadek 
should have been enough to convince 


any revolutionary leader of the folly | 


of interrupting the flow of Iran’s 
life-blood. Besides, the industry is 
no longer in the vulnerable position 
of being controlled by a single 


foreign power, but by an inter- | 


national consortium in which Iran 


has a share. At the very worst, | 
then, the danger is less grave than | 
it was a decade ago, however un- — 


promising may be the prospects of 
Dr Amini’s success. 


Mr Selwyn Lloyd has gained the ~ 


reputation, since he went to the 
Treasury a year ago, of being the 
most truly Tory Chancellor of the 
Exchequer we have had since the war. 
So far as the Opposition is concerned, 
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this reputation rests on his decision 
in the 1961 Budget to raise the 
minimum level at which surtax 
begins to operate on earned incomes 
from {£2000 a year to {£4000 a 
year, coupled with the decision 
already announced before the Budget 
to increase the National Health 
Service charges. In other words, 
as Labour Party spokesmen put it, 
he is taxing the poor more heavily 
to pay for reliefs to the rich; or, 
as Conservatives put it, he has made 
a belated act of restitution to the 
higher salary-earners, who were 
hitherto taxed as if the value of 
money were the same as it was in 
1920. The clause of the Finance 
Act authorising the change in sur- 
tax was the only one which, by 


> itself, kept the House of Commons 


up all night this year. That shows 
at least how strongly the Opposition 
felt about it, though when it came 
to a division they allowed the 
Government to pass it by some- 


) thing more than their average 


majority. But it is unlikely that 
the 1961 Budget will be remembered 
in the history-books merely for its 
mildly reactionary gift to surtax- 
payers. 

Many major changes in our social 


. and economic life have been intro- 


duced in past Budgets without 
attracting great attention at the time. 
In 1961 the likeliest case is the 
Chancellor’s innovation of the two 


’ new ‘regulators of the economy,’ 
. a he called them. 


It has long 
been felt to be a defect that the 
Chancellor has so few means of 


| influencing the pace and direction 


of our economic activity between 


his annual Budgets. The very fact 
that the Budget has a fixed date 
tends to disrupt activity in the 
months before it, either slowing it 
down in anticipation of changes, or 
encouraging speculation. Changes 
in the level of purchase tax, which 
could only be made in the Budget, 
are the principal case in point. 
Between Budgets, on the other 
hand, the chief weapons available 
to the Chancellor have been the 
alteration of the Bank Rate, a slow 
and clumsy method which often 
damaged public confidence at home 
and abroad, or restrictions on credit 
and hire purchase, which caused 
bitterness among consumers. Such 
weapons must undoubtedly still be 
employed. But they will not be 
needed so often or so brutally if 
the Chancellor is right in believing 
that he has now found additional 
and more sensitive instruments in 
his two new ‘regulators.’ One of 
them is the right to vary indirect 
taxes, such as purchase tax and 
Customs duties, at any time in the 
year; the other is the right to 
impose a ‘ payroll tax ’ on employers, 
at any time, of up to four shillings 
a head weekly on every worker. 
There is no doubt of the value 
of the first of these ‘ regulators,’ 
which meets a long-felt need. But 
the second is more doubtful, partly 
because it was rather ambiguously 
explained when first introduced to 
the House of Commons. In its 
guise as a ‘regulator,’ the payroll 
tax must obviously be capable of 
being either raised or lowered accord- 
ing to the economic situation. That 
puts it in the same category as the 
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right to vary purchase tax, which 
will go up when the danger of 
inflation requires less spending and 
down when production needs the 
stimulus of more spending. But 
in addition to this regulatory func- 
tion, the Chancellor also spoke of 
the payroll tax as a means of en- 
forcing the more economic use of 
labour, by making it more expensive 
to employ unnecessary workers. The 
theory was that the extra outlay 
per caput would oblige the employer 
to reduce his labour-force and employ 
it more efficiently. That seems an 
excellent idea in theory. But if 
the Chancellor moves the tax up- 
wards in order to enforce efficiency, 
in what circumstances will he ever 
move it downwards? Surely there 
can be no circumstances in which 
he would want to encourage em- 
ployers to use labour /ess efficiently ? 
In that case, the tax could hardly 
be a regulator, since it would never 
move except in one direction only. 
The motive which presumably 
put this scheme into the Chancellor’s 
head was his experience of the 
recession in the motor industry last 
winter. The motor industry em- 
ployers were certain that the reces- 
sion would be over by the spring, 
as it duly was. Therefore instead 
of laying off their redundant workers, 
they kept them all on the payroll, 
but working only part-time, and 
they redistributed the work accord- 
ingly. In human terms, their 
action was welcome; but in bluntly 
economic terms, it would have 
been better to let their workers go 
to other jobs, where there was 
great demand for them to help 
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fulfil export orders in other industries, 
The motor industry could then have 
been reorganised and rationalised to 
improve its production with fewer 
workers. That would have been 
the kind of efficiency in the employ- 
ment of labour which the Chancellor 
now wishes to encourage, whereas 
the course which the motor industry 
in fact took was an example of the 
inefficient use of labour that needs 
to be discouraged. But it is unlikely 
that the industry’s policy last winter 
would have been seriously affected 
by the payroll tax, if it had existed, 
since it would have added barely 
£10 a year to the cost to a firm of 
each man employed by it. Most 
of the employers said it would have 
made no difference to them at all. 
So it looks as if the Chancellor 
made a mistake in trying to combine 
two purposes in a single instrument. 
It is one task to make the economy 
alternately expand and contract; it 
is quite another to make industry 
produce more efficiently. 


Has the Commonwealth a con- 
stitution? At first sight it is easy 
to doubt it, but reflection suggests 
that the doubt must be unjustified. 
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Any association that exists must, | 


just by existing—or at any rate 
persisting—have a constitution of a 
kind, even if it amounts to no more 
than a description of the ways in 
which the members collectively 


behave. Like the United Kingdom, — 
the Commonwealth has no written 


constitution, but in neither case 
does that mean that none could be 
written. Dr K. C. Wheare, Rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford, in his 
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new book on the structure of the 
Commonwealth,' shows that in fact 
the Commonwealth is governed by 
a very elaborate set of rules. They 
are not written down and they are 
constantly changing, but they are 
none the less a constitution. What 
is unusual about them is that there 
are, by common consent, different 
rules for different members of the 
Commonwealth. There is in fact 
only one rule common to all members, 
which is that they recognise the 
Queen as Head of the Common- 
wealth (though not necessarily as 
the sovereign of each particular 
country). Dr Wheare argues that 
any country which departed from 
this rule would cease to be a 
member. 

The same claim has, of course, 
been made before now for other 
rules, and proved wrong. The 
Statute of Westminster in 1931— 
the only attempt ever made to 
formulate a constitution in writing 
—described the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
as ‘united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown.’ But that ceased to 
be true when India became a Re- 
public without having to relinquish 
membership ; and today we do not 
usually even use the adjective 
* British ’ in describing the Common- 
wealth. After that there was no 
further definition of the rules in 
writing, but it was tacitly taken for 
granted that some constitutional 
requirements were obligatory. One 
was to be a parliamentary democracy ; 
but that rule has since been broken 
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by Pakistan without retribution, and 
is well on the way to being broken 
by Ghana too. Another rule is 
now being asserted with growing 
emphasis by the Afro-Asian members 
of the Commonwealth: it is the 
rule of racial equality and universal 
suffrage, summed up in the slogan 
‘One man, one vote.” It has 
already driven South Africa out of 
the Commonwealth, and may well 
make the position of the Central 
African Federation increasingly im- 
possible. But the demand that it 
should be formulated as a definitive, 
written rule of membership has been 
successfully resisted so far. After 
all, as Mr Macmillan has pointed 
out, it is only within the last dozen 
years that the rule of ‘ one man, one 
vote’ has taken effect even in the 
United Kingdom. 

There is still one other constitu- 
tional factor that all members of the 
Commonwealth except the United 
Kingdom have in common. This 
is that their independence was con- 
ferred on them by the United 
Kingdom Parliament. It might be 
thought to be no more than a fact 
of history, but Dr Wheare shows 
that it has at least theoretically 
some constitutional importance. For 
no parliament of the United Kingdom 
can render it impossible for a future 
parliament to reverse its legislation. 
In the unlikely event of a future 
parliament at Westminster deciding 
to repeal one or more of the Acts 
granting independence to former 
colonies, even though the countries 
concerned would naturally regard 


1 “The Constitutional Structure of the Commonwealth’: Oxford University Press. 
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the repeal as invalid, there would 
nevertheless be some real and practi- 
cal consequences. That is why 
several of the former colonies have 
tried to pass legislation themselves 
to hedge their independence against 
any such vagaries at Westminster. 
What they have sought to establish 
is that their independence and 
sovereignty emerged from within 
their own peoples, not from any 
act of the British Government. Dr 
Wheare examines how they have set 
about doing this in a fascinating 
chapter called ‘ Autochthony,’ which 
he distinguishes from ‘ Autonomy.’ 
Autonomy can be granted from with- 
out, but an autochthonous sovereignty 
must be ‘ home grown.’ 

For understandable reasons, it is 
the countries whose populations are 
not of British descent which have 
insisted most firmly on the autoch- 
thony of their sovereignty: the 
Irish, the Afrikaners, the Indians, 
and the newer Afro-Asian members. 


feeling more closely akin to the 
British people, have felt no such 
impulse; nor have the Canadians 
felt it very strongly, despite t!vir 
large French-speaking population 
(or perhaps because the French 
Canadians are passionate Royalists), 
Although this is to be expected, it 
has some paradoxical consequences, 
For instance, the Ghanaians and the 
Nigerians owe it entirely to the im- 
position of British rule that they 
are nations at all, instead of groups | 
of unrelated tribes. Autochthony ” 
without British imperialism would 
certainly never have produced the 
sovereign States which we see in 
existence today. But national pride 
is seldom logical, especially in young 
nations. It is something to be 
proud of, at least in Great Britain, 
that almost without exception the 
newer non-British nations want to 
stay in the Commonwealth, whatever 
its implications may be, and that 
even South Africa only left it with 


Australians and New Zealanders, extreme reluctance. 
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